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Tue Restinc oF 
THE FIELDS 


; Y bee little brook, that sang so gay 
A measure to the winds of May, 


That caroled such a merry tune 
To match the fragrant hours of June. 


Sing, little brook, this autumn eve 
When flowers and birds have taken leave 


And only golden pumpkins shine, 
And frost bas touched the trellised vine. 


Sing, while my heart its praise renews 
To Him who sends us dusk and dews.° 


Sing, little dancing brook, of rest 
And harvest wealth in peace possessed, 


And as I hear thy tender strain, 
Which hath no undernote of pain, 


I'll think of Him whose favor shields 
The homes amid the resting fields, 


\ 
And, more and more, my lips shall sing 
Thanks unto God, creation’s\ King, 


\ 
Thanks unto God, who holds our land 
Safe in the bollow of His band. 


¥ 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER 
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HE qualities that made the Illuminated 











Bible which we handled last year de- 





sirable are all present in this new Teachers’ 
Bible. Both from the same press and pro- 
fusely illustrated by the same artists. The 


last year’s Bible was for the family—large 





pages, large type. and a beautiful book for 
the library table. The book we offer this 











year is for personal use — the teacher in his 


class, the scholar and reader in connection 





with his private study. The feature of this 


PICTURE BIBLE 


is of course the illustrations. Other Bibles are equally good in other respects. No other Bible 
so completely meets the requirements of 


An Illustrated Teachers’ Bible. 
Ideal Size and Shape, Clear Type, Flexible Leather Binding 


and « © © ncluded in 
al 600 Descriptive Illustrations (oct! 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS not only beautify the volume but must poritany lead to a better understanding of the Word and a closer 
intimacy with the living truths of Holy Writ. ese beautiful pictures actually interpret and make more 
clear the exact meaning of the texts om | illustrate, and will prove to be a source of endless ny gees alike to Bible students and Bible teachers. 
This book is not merely embellished; it is truly and accurately illustrated. Other Bibles there are containing pictures; none other in which the 
text is actually illuminated. 


66 THE HELPS 99 in the new Teachers’ Bible were epecteay prepared under the direction of Rey. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., Editor-in- 

Chief, assisted by the most famous t eer ans and Bible scholars of America and Europe—men who are known throughout 
Christendom as the most learned in their several departments of Biblical study. These “Helps” are unique in conception, absolutely original, and 
confined to the actual essentials of Bible teaching and research. Every cnt ne ed Bey and sg is — covered, and in the smallest possible space. 
There is not a superfluous word or line, yet every actual need of Bible student or Sunday-school worker is amply met and by a master-mind. 


Among the Assistant Editors are: 
REY. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D, Editor “Select | REV. J. R. SAMPEY, D. D., of the Southern Baptist | PROF. A. H. SAYCE, LL. D., Professor of Assyri- 





Notes on the International Sunday School Les- Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. ology in Oxford University, England. 

sons.” REV. HENRY W. WARREN, D. D., Bishop of the | REV. DAVID GREGG, D. D., Pastor of the La- 
REV. J. L. HURLBUT, D. D., Ed'tor of the Sun- Methodist Episcopal Church. fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

day School Publications of the Methodist Book | REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D., Pastor of | REV. W. T. BITTING, D. D., Pastor of Mt. Morris 

Concern. Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Baptist Church, New York City. 


The Illuminated Teachers’ Bible is of the popular 12mo size—5*4 inches wide by 8 inches long when closed. It is substantially bound in excellent 
leather by the most improved process, which guarantees strength and long wearing qualities. The plates are new and made from a peculiarly clear, 
readable type. In addition to the superb illustrations and the wonderful “ Helps,” the new Bible presents the following indispensable features: 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT 
Every proper name accented and diacritically marked, so that mis- 
pronunciation is practically impossible. 

SUPERIOR CONCORDANCE 
with contents, covering 107 triple-column pages—a marvel of skillful 
condensation and practical working value. 

MARGINAL REFERENCES 
and VARIANT READINGS, more complete than in most Teachers’ 
Bibles—twice as extensive as in some popular editions. 

MAPS IN COLORS 


newly engraved for this edition, and infinitely superior, in quality 
and mechanical execution, to those ordinarily in use. 


























The Congregationalist has undertaken to dispose of a part of the first edition of this useful book and is able to offer it at 
‘west wholesale rates (about one-third publishere’ retail price) to its subscribers for a limited time. Note our proposition. 


Same as . Bound in American morocco, Same as 
No. 11 No. 10, TEACHERS Divinity circuit, rich paper in: | Style NO. 12 nor'vo, 
‘lid linen linings. but with genuine water-graiu 
“sto the body of BIBLE ings, red-under-gold edges, head- morocco linings to edge —a 
rceedingly de- bands and silk book-marker. really magnificent Bible at 

ble edition. € 


Publishers’ list i 7.00 : a very low cost. Publishers’ 
2.75 Style No, via. ' price, $9.00; Our $3 00) 
0@> We specially recommend Style No. 11.4% 


‘livered Free at any P. O. or Express Office on payment of Twenty-five Cents extra to cover Postage. 
st, be acconmapanied by cash at above special prices, with 25 cents for postage added if Bible is to be sent by mail. 


nteed exactly as represented, or money will be cheerfully refunded on their return. 
3LE DEPARTMENT, 
_ THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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“ST. NICHOLAS OR YOUR LIFE!”’ 


‘ST. NICHOLAS 
| FOR YOUNG FOLKS. |; 
! Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
BEGINNING THE TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. | 
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day just what it was then,— 


ERHAPS you used to read ST. NICHOLAS in its early days. Do 
‘ you remember how you enjoyed it, how you looked forward with 
eagerness to the day of issue? Twenty-five years have gone by since 
the first number appeared in November, 1873, but the magazine is to- 


The Best Periodical in the World for Girls and Boys. 


It has the same editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, and the same policy,— 
to get the best things in literature and art that money can buy and 
young folks will enjoy and thrive under. E 

Young people to-day like to read the Henty books,—so Mr. Henty {| 
has written for them a story of American history which will appear as a 


serial in ST. NICHOLAS for the coming year; and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, 
author of *‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” will furnish a historical romance of Old 
New York; and Mrs. Laura E. Richards will contribute a serial; and 
there are to be good things from many writers,— Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Lieut. Robert E. Peary, Lloyd Osbourne, Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee, 
(the wife of the Maine's commander), Poultney Bigelow, and others. 





good as can be made. 


the publishers take subscriptions. 


i i i i i i A i i i i i i i tt i i i te a a 





} UNION SQUARE, 


Gelett Burgess is to contribute a series of remarkable pictures and verse 
about the *f Goop Babies.” Every number of St. NICHOLAS will be as $ 


Keep in mind the fact that the young people of to-day are just as 
anxious to read ST. NICHOLAS as you used to be,—and how many of , 
them can you subscribe for and make happy ? : 


The price is $3.00 a year, and the year begins with November,—an especially 
beautiful birthday issue. December is the Christmas Number. All dealers or | 
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vines. Introduction by J. 
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"WHYIAM OF THE “AITHIAM 


D terian. He writes: “ 
bo} eoutains in small compass 
ithe main things we need 
to know about our neigh- 
bors.” Multitudes have 
need of such in home and 
biie libraries. The want 
happily met in this ele- 
} gant (220 engs), ‘ow priced 
volume, 82. AGENTS 
WANTED also for Curiosities of the Bible. 
10 000 with Key, @2, Outfit. 10 cts., cost of mailiug. 


&. B. Treat 4 Co, Publishers, N Y. 
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A NEW BOOK BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD 


THE STORY OF ROME 
Ave Roma 
Immortalis 


By Francis Marion Crawford 


Author of ‘“ Saracinesea,’’ ‘*Casa Braccio.’’ 
**Corleone,”’ etc 

Illustrated with photogravures, a map 
and drawings in the text. Two volumes. 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $6.00, net. 
NoTE: A _large-paper ed., with rllustra- 
tions on India paper, hound in cardinal 
red silk. limited to 150 copies, numbered, 
price $12.50, net, has been entirely 
sold before publication. 


DR. WEIR MITCHELL, 

who had read the proofs, wrote: 
“71 have not for a long time read a book 
which pleased me more than Mr. Craw- 
ford’s ‘Roma,’ It is cast in a form so 
original and available that it must surely 
take the place of all other books about 
Rome which are needed to help one under- 
stand its story and its archwology. 
The book had for me a rare interest.”’ 


elicecipatati | 


Philadelphia : 

THE PLACE AND ITS PEOPLE. 

By AGNES ReppuiEr, Author of ‘ Points of 
View,” etc., with drawings specially pre- 
pared by E. C. Peixotto. 

Cloth, crown Svo, $2.50. 


A companion volume to Miss King’s book 
on ** New Orleans,’ and with quite as 
strong though a characteristically different 
charm. 


Tales of the Enchanted 








Isles of the Atlantic. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, I]lus- | 
trated by Albert Herter. Cloth, $1.50. | 


| 


In the Series of STORIES FROM AMERICAN | 
History. 
Legends with which Europe was for centu- 
ries fed of marv. lously rich and beautiful 
countries beyond the western seas. 


Bismarck and 
German Unity. 


An Historical Outline. By MuNROF Situ, 
LL. D. (Gottingen), Prof. of Roman Law 
and Comparative Jurisprudence, Columbia 
University. I2mo, 81.00. net. 
You have succeeded in presenting in small 
compass, but most map poet OE the 
salient features of the great man’s life and 

’—Gustav H. SCHWAB. 


his achievements.’ 





READY THIS WEEK. 

The Philippine Islands 
and Their People. 

A Record of Personal Observation and Ex- 
perience, with a General Account of the 
Archipelago, and a Summary of its History, 
by DEAN C. WorcEsTeER, Asst. Prof. of 
Zoblcgy, University of Michigan. 

Cloth, Svo. 81.00. 


original photographs 
. Bourns, a member of 


Iliustrated 
taken by Dr. 


Sr _ 


the party, in ‘vies to both coast and 
interivr. 
Paul: The Man, the Mis- 


sionary and the Teacher. 
By ORELLO Cong, D. D., author of ‘‘ Gospel 
Criticism and Historical Christianity,” 
etc. Cloth, crown S8vo, 82.00. 


While passing over no questions which 
scholars will expect to find discussed, the 
author presents the subject in a form ‘and 
style SCOSPUREND EEG SEEN also to the generalreader. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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In families where neat, dainty garments 
are admired, Ivory Soap is appreciated. It 
gives a freshness that cannot ‘be obtained 
with common soaps. 

IVORY SOAP IS 994%¢ PER CENT. PURE. 


A WORD OF WARNING. — There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ 


as good as the ‘Ivory’; 


remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 





" they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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The Holman Linear Parallel 


Self-Pronouncing S. 


THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND IN EXISTENCE. 


An arrangement by which not only the readings but the compart- 
sons of the two versions become easy, immediate, satisfactory, and f 
No parallel columns or embarrassing footnotes. The words f 
and passages which are the same in both versions are set in large type, 
and where differences occur the Authorized Version is given in the top 
line, and the Revised Version in the bottom line of small type. 
dispensable to Clergymen, Sunday-School Teachers, and the 


JUST READY. 


perfect. 


General Bible Reader. 


§. Teachers’ Bible 


In- 





(Specimen of Text) 


’s lesson on humility. 


And 


ST. MATTHEW, 18. 


Christ’s lesson on Sorgiveness. 


be onverted. 


and become 


32. | 3 and Said, Verily I say unto you,’ Exce spt ye 

> {as little children, ye shall in noWwise enter into the Kingtiom of heaven. 
4 | 4°Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the 
s. |same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 

# | 5 And “whoso shall receive one such little child in my name 


Address A. J. HOLMAN & CO., No. 1222 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ous addresses made by President 

McKinley on his Western tour 
must have noticed the frank way in which 
he has testified to the place of religion in 
our national life. There has been noth- 
ing of the perfunctory in his frequent 
references to divine Providence. He closed 
his address before the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis with these words: 
“A most blessed country we have, and 
resting upon us and upon all of us is the 
duty of maintaining it unimpaired while 
carrying forward the great trust of civ- 
ilization that has been committed to us. 
We must gather the just fruits of the 
victory. We must pursue duty step by 
step. We must follow the light as God 
has given us to see the light, and he has 
singularly guided us, not only from the 
beginning of our great Government, but 
down through every crisis to the present 
hour, and I am sure it is the universal 
prayer of every American that he shall 
still guide and direct us.’’ We are told 
that, as he finished, one of the leading busi- 
ness men of the city remarked: ‘‘There 
stands a Christian man if there is one on 
Giod’s earth.”” The President is setting a 
noble example to all our Christian busi- 
ness men. What we need is for them to 
speak out and declare their principles. 
Even a few Christian men in each busi- 
ness circle as frank and courageous as 
Presideut McKinley would soon revolu- 
tionize the dishonest methods which so 
iar our commercial life. 


Toss who have followed the vari- 


The city of Boston has gone into the 
business of furnishing Sunday evening 
concerts. The theaters have often at- 
tempted it, but have found it so difficult to 
evade the statutes concerning the Lord’s 
Day that they have not made a success 
of it. The mayor of Boston proposes 
to make the city succeed where private 
enterprise has failed. The first concert 
of the season was given Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 16, in Music Hall. The public 
schools were used as a means of adver- 
tising the concerts. Mayor Quincy has 
furnished to the press the outline of 
the scheme by which he thinks the city 
can evade the laws of the State. The re- 
ceipts at the door on the first night did 
lot pay expenses. He admits that the 
concerts cannot be designated as ‘‘sa- 
cred,” but he thinks that the law may 
be interpreted as allowing an “‘entertain- 
ment” given by “a charitable society” 
“for a charitable purpose.” If, there- 
fore, the city calls its music commission 
a charitable society, and is instructed to 
give to the City Hospital the possible 
proceeds of its Sunday evening business, 
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the mayor thinks he can get round the 
laws. To our mind the attempt is dis- 
creditable to our city, out of harmony 
with its history and traditions, and an 
offense to its Christian citizens, while the 
method of it is so contemptible that Bos- 
ton should either repudiate its mayor or 
its efforts in the past to obey the plain 
intent of the laws. 


From the point of view of its theological 
significance Dr. Gunsaulus’s recent letter 
to his chureh in Chicago did not register 
any very noticeable advance upon the 
liberal orthodoxy for which he has been 
supposed to stand through the years. But 
as indicating the policy which he desires 
and intends to pursue as he resumes his 
leadership at Plymouth his utterances 
carry a meaning that ought not to be 
missed. He wants so to enlarge the scope 
of his preaching activity that on Sunday 
evening he may be “a flying artillery, 
preaching, where folks are, a warm, hos- 
pitable and human sermon.” Plymouth 
Church, like most of the strong churches 
in Chicago, has maintained several mis- 
sions, but apparently Dr. Gunsaulus 
wishes hereafter to put greater emphasis 
on the duty of his people to reach out and 
extend the light into the dark places of 
the city, where the churches are compara- 
tively few and the population large and 
to a great extent unevangelized. We 
should like to see a more general disposi- 
tion on the part of churches in or near 
great cities to spare their pastors on Sun- 
day evening to go into the mission halls 
and perhaps into the theaters in order to 
hold evangelistic services. Why may not 
this be one solution of the Sunday even- 
ing problem which we were discussing 
last week? Many of our ablest preachers 
whose congregations are large on Sunday 


morning look out at night upon row after. 


row of empty seats. Close the edifice now 
and then, and let the pastor, supported by 
his leading men, go where the people can 
be found. 


The Protestant Episcopal General Con- 
vention in Washiugton, which closed this 
week, was, as a matter of course, largely 
occupied with affairs of internal admin- 
istration, chiefly of interest to Episco- 
palians. But in important respects it 
illustrated the progress of Christian 
thought and the growth of the Christian 
spirit in which all Christians will take 
satisfaction. Its members discussed, in 
harmony and with courtesy, questions 
which they deemed of vital importance, 
concerning which they differed widely in 
opinion. No offensive line was apparent 
separating High and Low Churchmen. 
They determined not to impose on their 
clergy and members an arbitrary and un- 
Scriptural law of marriage. They put 
aside the proposal to give up their dis- 
tinctive name and thus try to force those 
who would speak of their organization to 
use the word church in two senses—as 
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describing their own body and the whole 
community of believers in Christ. They 
agreed to invite into their membership 
churches of other denominations willing 
to come under the rule of one of their 
bishops which have not already limited 
themselves in public worship to the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer. This 
does not appear to be an important step 
toward church unity, so far as its prob- 
able effect is concerned in bringing oth- 
ers into the Episcopal fold, but it does 
indicate a growing liberality of spirit, 
which is likely to be followed by other 
steps in the same direction. A new en- 
thusiasm was manifested for foreign 
missions, which may make this one of 
the most memorable conventions in the 
history of the Episcopal Church in this 
country. The determination to establish 
missions in Cuba and in other Roman 
Catholic countries places the Episcopal 
Church where it historically belongs with 
other Protestant bodies. In its general 
outlook this convention lias placed that 
church and its work in a dignified and 
impressive manner before the religious 
public. 


It is singular how many little devices 
may be adopted whereby a pastor can be 
brought into closer touch with the week 
day life of his people. Here, for instance, 
is Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, who 
has begun this autumn to utilize the print- 
ing press in a new way. On the fourth 
page of the weekly calendar of Harvard 
Church he prints a message for every day 
in the week. It may be some extract from 
an old sermon, or it may be something 
particularly prepared, or now and then it 
may be acitation from some other preacher 
or thinker. Whether original or selected, 
the passage for the day contains real spir- 
itual food. Doubtless not a few of his 
parishioners read it at family prayers. 
It often multiplies the force of the sermon 
of the previous Sunday. The busy house- 
wife or the father of the family as he 
hurries off to town gets, even from a quick 
reading of the message, some inspiration 
for the toils and cares of the day. It 
seems a simple thing to do, but many pas- 
tors, by doing this and other equally sim- 
ple things, make themselves constant 
channels of the divine life. 


It is often affirmed that the people hun- 
ger for the simple gospel, that if minis- 
ters would preach it faithfully and quit 
discussing current events in the pulpit 
their churches would be better filled. 
That may be the opinion of some editors 
of religious newspapers, but it is not the 
judgment of the average reporter. One 
of these on a recent Sunday traveled sev- 
eral miles to report a sermon by a New 
York minister whose topic was advertised 
as A Costly Purchase. The reporter, 
the Christian Advocate says, thought the 
sermon was to discuss the retention of 
the Philippines. When he found that the 
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theme was “The Church of God which 
he hath purchased with his own blood,” 
the reporter went away without taking 
any notes. He knew that the readers of 
his paper did not hunger for the simple 
gospel. And those readers are average 
citizens. The Christian Register notes 
that the custom, which is becoming com- 
mon among religious newspapers, of put- 
ting on their first pages current history, 
the outlook, the survey of the world, or 
whatever it is called, is a confession that 
secular things havecome to be first in the 
thoughts even of Christians. The appe- 
tite for news grows by being overfed, 
till fake news is welcomed, when no other 
can be had, by craving maws. The most 
important work for Christians to do to- 
day is to cultivate the taste for the sim- 
ple gospel in themselves and in others. 





The Mission of Congregation- 
alists. III. 


Congregationalists strive to reproduce 
in themselves the character of Jesus 
Christ. For this purpose they enter into 
mutual covenant in local churches. 

They seek to lead their children and to 
induce their neighbors to reproduce the 
character of Jesus Christ. Therefore 
they support ministers and maintain pub- 
lic services, with various organizations 
within and among the churches to gain 
and spread knowledge of Christ and to 
cultivate Christian graces. Their aim 
and effort are to live worthily as Chris- 
tian citizens, as members of the kingdom 
of God. 

They labor to bring all the people of 
our country to receive the gospel and to 
live the life of Christamong men. There- 
fore they unite in their own communities 
to relieve the poor and suffering and to 
create new churches when such are 
needed. In cities they often do this work 
through city missionary and church ex- 
tension societies. But an increasing pro- 
portion is being done through organi- 
zations which represent the entire denom- 
ination and include the whole land in 
their field. One of these publishes Chris- 
tian literature and helps people in local 
communities to plant and maintain Sun- 
dayschools. Anotheraids needy churches 
to support themselves and to carry on 
their work effectively. Another furnishes 
money to help such churches, when it is 
necessary, to build houses of worship 
and homes for their ministers. A fourth 
society promotes Christian education by 
raising funds for academies and colleges 
in recently settled parts of the country. 
It also provides money for young men 
without means who are studying for the 
ministry, while another organization, tem- 
porarily established, is collecting a fund 
the income of which shall relieve the ne- 
cessities of sick and aged ministers. A 
fifth. society undertakes to do all the 
varied work above described for the Ne- 
groes in the Southern States and for 
Indian tribes. To this field it has added 
the people of a mountainous section, 
mainly in North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and Chinese immigrants on 
the Pacific coast. 

Congregationalists co-operate with all 
who call themselves Christians because 
they are followers of Christ, and hold 
themselves bound to aid as they have 
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opportunity all wise movements to pro- 
mote the welfare of their fellowmen. 

Beyond our own country American 
Congregationalists look on the whole 
world as the field in which they are 
commanded to preach the gospel. They 
believe that the people of all nations can 
and ought to reproduce the life of Jesus 
Christ. They first created in this coun- 
try a foreign missionary society for this 
purpose; and in many lands they main- 
tain schools, colleges, churches and other 
Christian institutions constantly grow- 
ing in influence to leaven nations with 
the Spirit of Christ. 

Congregationalists are informed of 
their world-wide mission and its prog- 
ress, how to share its responsibilities 
and improve its administration to a large 
extent through Congregational newspa- 
pers (of which The Congregationalist is 
the oldest and stands first) and other de- 
nominational literature. By more sys- 
tematic and businesslike efforts to spread 
this literature they would give greater 
impetus and wiser direction to their mis- 
sion, and would hasten the coming of the 
kingdom to its perfection. 





The Next Step Forward 


New interest seems to have been 
awakened recently in many minds all 
over the country in our denominational 
missionary enterprise. This is one of 
the most promising signs of the opening 
winter season of Christian work. For 
several months this interest has found 
expression in conferences and associa- 
tions and in newspaper articles. It was 
voiced in the paper on Modern Methods 
in Missionary Work, a plea for federation, 
by Mr. Samuel B. Capen, read at the re- 
cent National Council; and the unanimity 
with which the resolutions were passed 
showed that it struck a responsive chord. 
The ‘forward movement” inaugurated 
at the Board meeting at Grand Rapids 
expresses the same thought. We must 
feel that all this betokens the Spirit of 
God moving upon the churches. 

We believe the time has fully come to 
give all these feelings practical expres- 
sion. The National Council committee 
has sent to the executive boards of the 
six missionary societies a letter asking 
for the appointment of delegates from 
these boards to meet in convention and 
complete the central committee on mis- 


sionary work recommended by the Na- 


tional Council. Four of the boards have 
already appointed their delegates and it is 
ex pected the others will do so at their next 
meetings. 

What is especially gratifying is the 
action of the State associations who hold 
their meetings in the autumn. These, 
one after another, are choosing their 
State committees to act with the general 
committee. The action of the general 
association of California is so in line 
with the details as proposed at the Na- 
tional Council and so practical in every 
way that we have printed their resolu- 
tions in full in another column. 

We believe there is a widespread feel- 
ing that our missionary work has in some 
measure got into the “ruts ’’ and that the 
time has fully come to get out into a bet- 
ter road. We believe also that there is 
money enough in the denomination to be 
had if we only apportion the work, organ- 
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ize a campaign on a business basis, and 
then “push things” all along the line, 
Courage and enthusiasm are as conta. 
gious as cowardice and discouragement, 
This movement to federate our mis- 
sionary work more closely, to the end 
that there may be the greatest economy 
and efficiency in administration, and with 
no divided interests and no rivalry, is in 
harmony with the whole spirit of the age, 
A closer federation among ourselves, a 
closer federation with other denomina. 
tions, preventing the overlapping of work 
and the wasting of the Lord’s money, 
should have the hearty support of our 
whole people. 

A sentence from Mr. Capen’s paper may 
be quoted: “It certainly is important for 
us that we begin the new century with 
our missionary societies free from debt 
and with some plans for a forward step 
worthy of our denomination. In the 
providence of God there may possibly be 
new work to be done ere long in Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands. We haveall been | 
inspired by the student volunteer move- 
ment which is raising up men in such 
large numbers to enter the missionary 
field. We want to match the enthusiasm 
over men with an equal enthusiasm over 
money.” , 





Eternal Punishment 


The Congregationalist recently has been 
quoted in many secular papers as having 
furnished evidence that hell is disappear- 
ing. In consequence numerous inquiries 
are being received by us as to our belief 
concerning hell. What we said, in sub- 
stance, in the quoted paragraph, was that 
heretofore those who had denied the doc- 
trine of everlasting future punishment of 
the wicked have attempted to support 
such denial by showing that the words of 
Christ on that subject have some other 
than their natural meaning; but that the 
more logical method, which appears to 
be growing in favor, is to affirm that 
Christ did not know as much about the 
future world as do those teachers of the 
present day who, in apparent opposition 
to Christ’s teaching, proclaim universal 
salvation. Thisstatementistrue. There 
is abundant evidence of it in current 
literature. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, with utmost 
solemnity, taught that a terrible dvom 
was impending on sinners. He declared 
that they are lost. His whole mission to 
the world was caused by that fact. He 
came to save the lost. If he did not de- 
scribe in exact terms what it is for a sin- 
ner to be lost, he used language which 
indicated that such a condition cannot 
fully be expressed by words. He described 
it as outer darkness, where there is weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
He said that the wicked should be severed 
from among the just and cast into ever- 
lasting fire; that they should go into ever- 
lasting punishment, where their worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 
That such language is figurative is not 
questioned. But it is evident that these 
figures of speech are used by our Lord to 
represent facts of the future life of ut- 
most importance. Such utterances as 
these in the gospels are not rare or iso- 
lated. They form the background of all 
Christ’s message of love and mercy. 
They are inextricably interwoven into 
his teaching concerning immortality and 
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the future world. No one can read his 
sayings in the New Testament without 
recognizing this fact. 

Three ways, then, are open to those 
who would accept the moral precepts of 
Christianity and reject the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. First, they may 
claim that our Lord is incorrectly re- 
ported, that words were put into his 
mouth by his disciples which he never 
spoke. This method satisfies few, even 
of those who hold lightly any theory of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, for 
this doctrine belongs to the substance 
of Christ’s gospel. Second, they may 
hold that Christ did not mean what the 
English New Testament represents him 
as meaning. But this gives little relief, 
for those who understand Greek have not 
thus far furnished any translation of the 
gospels which in any satisfactory degree 
eliminates the hated doctrine, while the 
ordinary readers of the English versions 
find in the imagery by which Christ char- 
acterized future punishment a revelation 
of his thought about it which impresses 
them as more awful than his direct state- 
ments. 

A third way is to create an idea of God 
from a study of nature, the Bible and 
other literature, to demonstrate that he 
is a being of infinite love and omnipotent 
power, that if he shall succeed every one 
will be finally saved to everlasting life. 
This is the most logical method of doing 
away with the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. It affirms that since God loves 
every human soul as he loves himself 
and has absolute power over them all, of 
course he will succeed; that such a soul 
never will be punished, as the New Testa- 
ment says, “‘ with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord.’’ No Cal- 
vinist ever preached a fatalism more com- 
plete than this. It sets aside relentlessly 
every manifestation of God through Jesus 
Christ which conflicts with its logic; and 
it denies to man absolutely any freedom 
of will which the omnipotent love of God 
cannot and will not overcome. 

This method is an appeal from the 
Christ to some present day theologians. 
That it is growing in favor is apparent to 
those who read current discussions of 
this topic. The teaching of Christ is 
rarely referred to by those who would 
disprove the orthodox doctrine of future 
puvishment. Those who hold it are 
often spoken of as though they were 
responsible for creating it, and as want- 
ing in sympathy for humanity. Those 
who reject it are quoted as if they spoke 
with authority, and were benefactors of 
mankind. The Transcript, for example, 
asks if The Congregationalist is “really 
vouchsafing a crumb of comfort” for 
those who do not believe in the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, “which will in 
the near future be abandoned by all in- 
telligent Christians.” 

Were it not for the many inquiries 
received, it would seem unnecessary for 
The Congregationalist to say that it ac- 
cepts implicitly the teachings of Christ 
on this subject. We do not know cer- 
tainly anything about the future life ex- 
cept what has been revealed through 
him. To turn away from his teaching 
concerning hell or heaven and to seek 
that of those who reject his words would 
be for us to enter a path which leads to 
the abandonment of Christian faith alto- 
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gether. Concerning the nature of future 
punishment we do not dogmatize. We 
refuse to pronounce sentence on individ- 
uals. Jesus Christ is the revealer of. the 
future world. He said that the righteous 
shall go into life and the wicked into pun- 
ishment, and describing both with the 
word ‘eternal’ he let the curtain fall. 
We know no more of that world than has 
been revealed through him. 

It is often said that the doctrine of 
future punishment has been practically 
banished from orthodox pulpits. It is 
true that disproportionate emphasis in 
preaching is laid on this present world 
and the duty of Christians in it. From 
our observation we judge that less is said 
in New England pulpits about the future 
life than in other parts of the country. 
But we think that throughout the land 
there are already signs that the churches of 
Christ are coming anew under “the power 
of an endless life.” It certainly is not 
true that the doctrine of future punish- 
ment is not preached in Congregational 
pulpits. Of that we have sufficient evi- 
dence. We need mention but a single 
example. One of the most representa- 


tive of Congregational churches is the - 


Broadway Tabernacle, New York. With- 
in the present month we heard in that 
church a sermon by its pastor from the 
text, ‘Fools make a mock at sin.”” From 
descriptions of specific sins he set forth 
the nature of sin and the folly of fools 
who make light of it. He put before his 
hearers the words of Christ concerning 
the punishment of sin, which he declared 
would be eternal. He showed at what 
cost men have been redeemed from sin. 
The large audience listened intently, 
and as the preacher, in quiet, earnest 
tones, described the ruin which sin has 
wrought and is working, the gospel of 
salvation for lost sinners through Jesus 
Christ grew luminous and splendid. Its 
message appeared to be supreme over all 
other themes which demand attention. 
It was a tender and impressive summons 
from the God of infinite holiness and love 
to put sin away and enter into the king- 
dom of God. That message will never 
be superseded by any philosophy which 
makes sin and its penalty, salvation and 
its blessedness, less than they have been 
declared to be by the Son of God and the 
Saviour of mankind. 





Interpreting God to Men 

One of the gravest hindrances to the 
spread of the gospel is that men do 
not understand God’s dealings with them. 
This is true not only in reference to 
missions but also in Christian lands, 
in our own communities, The mystery 
which often shrouds the motives, and 
even the actions, of the divine Being was 
so depressing to the believer before he 
surrendered himself to God that he ought 
not now to wonder that unbelievers are 
perplexed and repelled by it. It is his 
mission to help them in regard to it. He 
is to be God’s interpreter. 

He has learned to trust. He has expe- 
rienced the safety and satisfaction of un- 
faltering faith, in spite of a prospect no 
matter how threatening and discouraging. 


He has learned something of the Heavenly. 


Father. He therefore may serve as a link 
between God and his fellowmen. He is 
in sympathy with both. He can tell his 
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fellows what he has found out about God 
and duty. He can tell them this looking 
also at the matter from their point of 
view, for once it was his own. 

Here is where much of the strength of 
the Christian lies as a worker for souls. 
Let him recall his own earlier gropings 
after God, it may be even his own disre- 
gard of God, and let him mentally put 
himself once more in the place of him to 
whom he would appeal. Then let him 
make his plea with courtesy, tact, kindli- 
ness and unaffected sincerity, and he will 
not wholly fail. If he do no more at first, 
he at least will make an opening for 
future efforts which may succeed. 





Current History 


The Issues Growing Out of the War 

By universal agreement the nation now 
stands at the parting of the ways. The 
new burdens and problems are to bring 
radical changes in party policies, indi- 
vidual alignment and political and con- 
stitutional structure. Viewed in its larg- 
est aspect, it is a scene in a race drama 
rather than a page in the history of a 
nation. The decline of the Latin, the 
dominance of the Teuton, the onset of 
the Slavic races are all wrapt up in every 
pen stroke of the commissioners at Paris, 
in every military order issued by United ' 
States officials at Manila and Havana, 
and the journalists, legislators, preachers 
of this country who refuse to look at it 
in this large way and insist upon discuss- 
ing it from the standpoint of the selfish 
interests of the United States alone err 
grievously both intellectually and eth- 
ically. 

In view of this, it is essential that there 
should be the freest discussion of the is- 
sues involved, in order that the people 
who vote for congressmen in November, 
or who in any way are called upon to 
shape national policy, should act intelli- 
gently. Judging by the reception given 
to the utterances of the President in his 
tour through the middle West, and cor- 
roborating this by the testimony of such 
men as Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, who reports 
that in a recent lecture tour in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley he found universal de- 
sire to expand territorially and politically, 
and by such utterances as Presidents 
Adams of Wisconsin and Northrop of 
Minnesota State Universities have made 
on the subject, it is apparent that the 
section of the country which now con- 
trols it politically has no intention of per- 
mitting the reversion to Spain of any 
territory either in Pacific or Atlantic 
waters. 

Sentiment in the East is by no means 
like-minded. Here radical differences of 
opinion appear among men who think 
alike on other subjects. Andrew Car- 
negie, Edward Atkinson, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy Herbert, Congressman Bou- 
telle of Maine during the past week have 
expressed the hope that the United States 
will withdraw from the Pbilippines and 
so far as possible maintain its former 
isolation. Ex-Ambassador to Spain Wood- 
ford and President Gilman, on the other 
hand, have made it clear that however 
much we may wish to return to our for- 
mer fancied isolation and security from 
the burdens and responsibilities, it is im- 
possible and not only impossible but un- 
worthy to be thotght of by people who 
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have faith in divine Providetice and an 
overruling destiny which calls upon na- 
tions to arise and go forth whither they 
know not. President Gilman does not 
hesitate to say that if in governing our 
new possessions we find ourselves forced 
to depart from a pure democracy we need 
not therefore be alarmed, for he is sane 
enough and brave enough to declare that 
democracy is not a panacea for all evils, 
nor suited for the government of all races 
or for any one race at all stages of its ex- 
istence. 

Discussion being rife in some quarters, 
especially in New England, as to whether 
the war was a just one and whether 
young men who volunteered were intelli- 
gent patriots, perhaps it is well to note 
the words of President Eliot at a memo- 
rial service held at Harvard last week. 
He said: 

We all have seen the sentiment that this 
war was not worthy fighting for; that this 
war will bring upon the country unforeseen 
evils; that the young man had no cause to go 
to this war; that educated young men in par- 
ticular ought to have known better than to 
have gone to such a war. I do not repeat 
what I hear. These views seem to me un- 
sound, but if sound irrelevant. 


Be it also noted that ex- Minister Wood- 
ford distinctly asserted, in the address 
from which we quote elsewhere, that the 
war with Spain was inevitable. He has 
been quoted hitherto as saying that it 
could have been prevented if Congress 
had been more patient with the Executive. 


At Porto Rico 

Details from Porto Rico relative to the 
formal evacuation by the Spaniards indi- 
cate that it was an occasion of simple 
dignity, and that the bearing of the United 
States officials and our new citizens was 
worthy of all praise. From this time on 
the United States officials will endeavor 
to suppress local political quarrels, and 
adapt military rule to the exigencies of the 
hour until Congress can legislate on mat- 
ters important to the future commercial 
prosperity and social stability of theisland. 
Wherever it is found possible Spanish 
Officials, willing to transfer their citizen- 
ship, are kept in office. General Wood’s 
proclamation in Santiago province is an 
admirable one, inspiring to every Ameri- 
can who reads it and considers what it 
means to the oppressed, burdened, pil- 
laged natives who have never really 
known what liberty or law have 
meant. News from the Philippines indi- 
cates that a conflict between the insur- 
gents and our troops is imminent. Agui- 
naldo’s authority seems to be waning. 
Commerce in Manila is at a standstill and 
the British residents have petitioned Great 
Britain to aid in every possible way in 
establishing order. The only way she 
can do this is by strengthening our case 
wherever she can by diplomacy. The 
Peace Commission at Paris is at a stand- 
still over the question of the United 
States assuming some of the Cuban debt, 
but Spain has formally agreed to the ces- 
sion of the island of Guam in the La- 
drones. 


The Vital Issue in the Empire State 

The mass meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
New York city, last week, at which Dem- 
ocrats of all stripes, Republicans, free sil- 
ver and gold standard advocates joined 
to protest against Richard Croker's at- 
tempt to control the judiciary of New 
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York city as well as its legislature and 
executive departments, will not soon be 
forgotten by those who attended it. Nor 
will Mr. Croker be likely to remain indif- 
ferent to the movement which it has 
started. 

Mr. Croker’s hostility to Justice Daly 
and his refusal to permit his nomination 
may be the act which, more than any 
other, will bring about Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election and the defeat of many another 
Tammany plan for increasing the spoil of 
its area and oligarchic sway. In thus 
overreaching Mr. Croker has revealed 
himself in his true garb to many who 
might otherwise have voted for his pup- 
pets. If one would gain hope for the fu- 
ture of democracy, if one would: seek an 
arsenal of facts and arguments with 
which to fight “bosses” everywhere, if 
one would gather proof that partisanship, 
even in New York, is put lower in the 
scale than liberty under law, let him read 
the speeches made on this occasion by 
Hon. J. C. Carter and Bourke Cochran, 
and the letters from Abram 8. Hewitt, 
Joseph Choate and other eminent men. 
“Those whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad,’’ and Mr. Croker, by 
revealing the Tammany intention to con- 
trol the State judiciary, has raised an 
issue far graver than the scandals of the 
canal department which Mr. Roosevelt 
promises to investigate thoroughly, or 
the maladministration of the War Depart- 
ment, or the proper foreign policy of the 
nation, in the settling of which Mr. Roose- 
velt and the legislature of New York can- 
not, if they would, have much tw say. 


The Ideal of International Peace 

Despite the sneer of England’s virile 
but scarcely spiritual poet, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and notwithstanding the skies that 
lower over the channel that separates 
Great Britain and France, the movement 
toward the establishment of peace on 
earth goes on wherever individuals or 
associations of individuals with sufficient 
faith in the Christ ideal are to be found. 
That the central body of Trades Union- 
ism in Great Britain and the Congrega- 
tional Unionof England and Wales should 
have expressed their gratitude to the czar 
of Russia for his plea for a lessening of 
the burdens of war is not surprising. The 
Christian and the wage-vearner suffer much 
by the burdens that needless militarism 
impose. The text of the resolutions passed 
by the Congregational Union read thus: 

This assembly of ministers and delegates of 
the Congregational churches of England and 
Wales records the supreme satisfaction with 
which it has read the manifesto of the czar, 
requesting a conference of the Powers to con- 
sider the possibility of a reduction of the ex- 
cessive armaments which at present oppress 
the nations. They discern in this manifesto 
the expression of a conviction which has for 
years past been growing in the minds of the 
peoples and their leaders under the inspiration 
of the Prince of Peace, whose reign involves 
**peace on earth.’’ While not unmindful of 
the difficulties and perils of the whole ques- 
tion, this assembly earnestly and respectfully 
urges upon her Majesty’s government to do 
its utmost to make the conference a success, 
and prays that the result may, under divine 
guidance, secure a permanent reduction of the 
armaments of Europe. 

The Protestant Episcopal Convention, 
in session in Washington, D. C., last week, 
voted to send the following letter to Czar 
Nicolas: 

To His Majesty, the Czar of Russia: The 
general convention of the Protestant Episco- 
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pal Church, composed of bishops, clergymen 
and laymen, hails with joy the great peace 
manifesto which your Majesty has issued. We 
earnestly hope that the conference may result 
in a reduction of the excessive armaments, 
which are a crushing burden on the people, 
and in the establishment of some method of 
judicial arbitration for the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties, by which may be preserved 
“the principles of equity and right whereon 
rests the security of states and the welfare of 


peoples.” 

Your Majesty’s appeal to international dis- 
cussion will stimulate the consciences of civil- 
ized nations, and the inauguration of this noble 
movement may well be considered “‘a happy 
presage for the century which is about to open,” 
and mark an epoch in the progress of the 
world. We earnestly invoke upon it the bless- 
ings of Almighty God, and pray that it may 
help greatly to hasten the coming kingdom of 
the Prince of Peace on earth. 


The letter was agreed to—270 to 41. 

President McKinley, responding to a 
committee which waited upon him in Chi- 
cago last week, urging his support for the 
cause of international arbitration of dis- 
putes, said: 

I am indeed very glad to meet this repre- 
sentative delegation, and give you the assur- 
ance that the subject of your memorial shall 
enlist my early and earnest consideration. 
You are doubtless aware that I have informed 
the czar of Russia that the United States will 
be represented in the proposed congress of 
peace. 

Germany and Turkey Fraternize 

We confess that notwithstanding Em- 
peror William is the ruler of a Protestant 
nation and the head of a Protestant state 
church, and that whatever he may gain in 
the way of concessions from Turkey will 
strengthen the position of all Protestants 
resident in Turkey, we cannot rejoice 
with any enthusiasm over his present 
relations with the sultan of Turkey. As 
we read of the formal welcome given to 
the Christian ruler by the Mohammedan, 
as we note that valuable presents are ex- 
changed and speeches of adulation as well, 
we cannot help remembering that the 
Turkish monarch is still the unrepentant 
potentate whom Mr. Gladstone described 
as “the great assassin” of Christians; he 
is still ‘Abdul the damned,” whom Wil- 
liam Watson’s pen has forever enrapt in 
the amber of his caustic verse. Much as 
peace is preferable to war and diplomacy 
to force of arms, is it not true that the 
figure of the Christian Crusader who went 
forth to rescue the tomb of his Lord from 
the hand of the infidel appeals more to 
the heart and the imagination than this 
modern Lutheran Christian monarch who 
sets forth under the guidance of a pro- 
fessional tourist to enter the city of Con- 
stantine and the city of David, bent upon 
attaining by diplomatic wiles that which 
German colonial expansion demands, and 
not overscrupulous about the degree of 
concession to Mohammedan pride and 
vanity which the performance involves ? 
It is easy of course to extenuate the 
action if one remembers the Teutonic 
ambition to expand eastward and meet 
and challange the Slav at the gates of 
Constantinople itself, or if one believes 
that the race impulse is of more conse- 
quence to humanity than the maintenance 
of sectarian or personal self-respect. It is 
easy to imagine how a time may come 
when the Germans of Germany and Aus- 
tria may stand as a wall against the Slavic 
deluge, and in such a case a German out- 
post in Asia Minor and Syria would be of 
incalculable advantage to civilization. It 
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is also easy to see, as a writer in the Oc- 
tober Fortnightly Review points out, that 
the Power which controls Syria holds the 
key to the great intercontinental railway 
which in the twentieth century will be 
constructed from Constantinople to Hong 
Kong. In aiming to control Asia Minor 
and Syria Emperor William is only fol- 
lowing out a far-sighted policy outlined 
by German statesmen years ago. 

But after all this is said, with all that it 
implies in the way of the intellectual and 
moral betterment which would follow 
German occupation, one cannot help wish- 
ing that Emperor William could have 
attained his purpose without covertly 
aiding Turkey when Christian Europe 
was for punishing the Power guilty of 
the Armenian outrages, without openly 
aiding Turkey during the war with 
Greece and during the discussion of 
the terms of peace, and without those 
protestations of affection ‘and respect 
for Abdul Hamid II. which have made 
bis present visit so revolting to all who 
admire self-respect and imperial dignity. 
It may be an opportune, and in the long 
run wise, course, but it certainly is not 
an inspiring spectacle. 

Great Britain and France [lilitant 

If France and Russia have determined 
to force a reopening of the Egyptian 
question, or if they have agreed that the 
time has come for the frequently pre- 
dicted and long-expected test at arms of 
the real or fancied superiority of the Dual 
Alliance over British skill and power, 
then it is conceivable that the incident 
of Major Marchand’s prior occupation of 
Fashoda and Great Britain’s rejection of 
his right so to do may be made the pretext 
by France for declaring war. If, on the 
other hand, the domestic condition of 
France is such that her wisest civilians 
and statesmen are unable to restrain the 
military party in their desire to find in 
war the glory that will divert criticism 
from the scandals of administration which 
further probing of the Dreyfus case are 
sure to bring to light, then, also, the 
incident may be made the pretext for 
war. In itself the incident has no such 
importance as to warrant two great civ- 
ilized ‘Powers in resorting to arms, and 
the ablest and most patriotic men of both 
nations recognize this. But if France 
with her ally, Russia, really intend to 
contest the British right to control of the 
Nile valley and thus open a highway from 
the Mediterranean to the cape, then Brit- 
ish public opinion will support Lord Salis- 
bury in resisting France by force of arms. 
Such speeches as Lord Rosebery and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach have made during 
the past week, and such preparations as 
the British navy has made for immediate 
action should war be declared, indicate 
clearly the unanimity and sturdiness of 
the British will on the subject. 

Lord Salisbury will make it easy for 
France to withdraw and tide over her 
domestic crisis, but he will not recede 
from the main position set forth in his 
correspondence with the French minister 
of foreign affairs, namely, that Great 
Britain claims ownership of all territory 
formerly possessed by the Khalifa, and 
that since the latter’s defeat in the battle 
of Omdurman, and especially since Great 
Britain has spent so much treasure and 
life in conquering the territory watered 
by the White Nile, she does not intend 
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now to be deprived of it. Involved in this 
controversy and worthy of strictest scru- 
tiny is the part to be played by Russia 
and Abyssinia as the next act of the 
tragedy unfolds. If the Franco-Russian 
Alliance has any substance at all, viewed 
from the French standpoint, now is the 
time for Russia to help her ally. If King 
Menelek of Abyssinia is an ally of Rus- 
sia and France, or an ally of Great Brit- 
ain, he also must soon show his hand. 
The accompanying map makes clear the 
topography of the territory in dispute 
and the strategical importance of Fashoda. 
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NOTES 

The tide in Pennsylvania is running 
strongly in favor of the Methodist preacher 
and Republican candidate for governor, Rev. 
8. C. Swallow, who stands on the simple plat- 
form, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.”’ 

It is a somewhat significant fact that the 
French Catholic Canadian, now minister of 
public works in the Liberal cabinet, recently 
said publicly that he never could and does not 
now understand the Franco-Russian alliance ; 
and that he looked forward to the day when 
Great Britain, France and the United States 
would be allies. 

Theodore Bacon of Rochester, N. Y., son of 
the eminent divine, Leonard Bacon, D. D., is 
the candidate for governor of New York State 
on the ticket supported by those reformers 
who distrust Mr. Roosevelt, because he either 
seemed to or actually did pariey with Senator 
Platt relative to his nomination, and who re- 
fuse to follow him also because they do not 
agree with him on the territorial expansion 
issue. Hon. Carl Schurz announces that he 
will vote for Mr. Bacon because of distrust of 
Mr. Roosevelt on this latter issue. 

Gen. B. F. Tracy, ex Secretary of the Navy, 
intimated in a speech made in Brooklyn last 
week that if the Secretary of War had as 
much authority in managing the War Depart- 
ment asthe Secretary of the Navy has in man- 
aging the navy we should be saved much 
mismanagement in the Department and have 
a far more effective administration. As it is, 
the heads of sub-departments hold appoint- 
ments for life, subject, of course, to good be- 
havior, and neither the President nor the 
Secretary of War can remove an incompetent 
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official without preferring charges and prov- 
ing them. 

Russia’s seizure of the leading port in Man- 
churia last week, without any protest from 
Great Britain, would seem to indicate that 
‘the open door”’ policy had been dropped by 
Lord Salisbury, and that with it the ‘‘sphere 
of influence” policy taken up, which will give 
Russia a clear field in North China...The ex- 
amination of the Emperor of China by the 
physician attached to the French embassy in- 
cates Russian-Franco dominance at Pekin. 
The diagnosis reveals chronic disease of a 
serious type. French pressure for indemnity, 
due by reason of damage to Catholic missions 
recently suffered, is strong now. The Boston 
and Petrel of our navy have arrived at Tient- 
sin. 


In Brief 


Rev. Dr. John Clifford says that much as he 
prefers London to New York dailies, on the 
whole, nevertheless he admits that the New 
York papers give ample reports of all matters 
connected with institutional religion. 





Is faith in the press increasing as an agency 
for spreading the gospel? ‘I'he Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge received last 
year the largest income of any one year dur- 
ing the present century, about $290,000. 





Of the 598 churches in Massachusetts 131 
have fulfilled their mission as to benevolence 
by contributing to the work of our denomina- 
tion through its seven societies. We should be 
pleased to add tothe list published on page 571. 





After the War for Independence the Chris- 
tians of the new nation became apathetic, 
sank into an almost fatal lethargy. Strange 
yet true, unaccountable but incontrovertible. 
Let not the record after this war be the same! 





The General Theological Library, on Mt. 
Vernon Street, is proving more and more serv- 
iceable to ministers, as will be seen by an 
announcement ia another column. Ministers 
all over New England are taking advantage of 
its provisions. 





It is a most lamentable fact that Rev. Justin 
D. Fulton should have journeyed to Havana 
and begun a Protestant crusade against Roman 
Catholicism there. He is the incarnation of 
the type of Protestant which will do the least 
good and most harm in that country now, and 
evermore. 





Rev. J. B. Hawthorne of Nashville, Tenn., 
addressing the Baptist Union of Boston last 
week, said that no greater blessing ever came 
to the South than the defeat of secession and 
the downfall of slavery. ‘The preservation 
of the Union and the abolition of slavery were 
the salvation of the Soutb,” he said. 





The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
has declared itself ready to enter on work in 
the Philippine Islands provided the oppor- 
tunity is given and funds contributed for that 
specific purpose. The church in Yonkers, 
N. Y., of which Dr. G. F. Pentecost is the 
pastor, has contributed the first gift, $1,000, 
for this purpose. 





We invite attention to a series of editorials, 
of which the third appears this week, on the 
character and mission of Congregational 
churches and their relations with other de- 
nominations. The two previous topics were, 
What Congregationalists Believe and How 
Congregationalists Govern Themselves. Sev- 
eral more are to follow. 





The general convention of the denomina- 
tion which calls itself Christian, meeting at 
Haymarket, Qat., rejected the report of its 
committee on union with Congregationalists. 
Weare not surprised at this result, and we 
think that fraternal relations between the two 
bodies may best be promoted by putting aside 
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for the present all discussion concerning union 
in one organization. 





“Great visions rise up before me as to what 
this church, with all its resources, might be- 
come,” writes a newly-installed pastor. And 
then he adds, “I have hardly decided whether 
the vision inspires or crushes me.’”’ May he 
have grace and pluck and persistency to real- 
ize the ideals which at the present moment 
are so clear-cut before him. Perhaps the 
church has some responsibility in the matter. 





Julian M. Sturtevant once wrote about 
(Leonard Bacon that when he (Sturtevant) 
went to Illinois as a pioneer missionary he 
put himself very much in the position of a 
man digging at the bottom of a well that is 
“* greatly dependent on those who stand at the 
windlass at the top.’’ Bacon, he said, “ never 
forgot the man at the bottom of the well.” 
Have you forgotten the men at the bottom of 
the well? 





Rev. B. Fay Mills, who was enrolled a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Conference a few months 
ago, has preached for three Sunday evenings 
in Hollis Street theater. In his first sermon 
he told why he abandoned orthodoxy, in the 
second he discussed the opportunities of or- 
thodoxy, and last Sunday he claimed to dem- 
onstrate that Jesus was not orthodox. And 
still some people claim that Unitarian minis- 
ters could find subjects to preach on without 
attacking orthodoxy. 





The timeliness of the British Weekly’s ex- 
posure of the charlatanry which is so large an 
element in so-called Christian Science has 
been proved recently in two striking instances 
of death in England due to criminal neglect, 
where “‘ healers” rather than physicians have 
been given entire control in the management 
of cases of illness. Major Cecil Lester, ill 
with tubercular peritonitis, died Oct.12. The 
coroner’s jury, after full and careful examina- 
tion of relatives and physicians, expressed 
its abhorrence of the so-called ‘‘treatment.”’ 
Harold Frederic, dean of the staff of Ameri- 
can journalists in London, died there last 
week. The testimony of reputable practi- 
tioners and the sensible laymen who served 
on the coroner’s jury at the inquest in this 
ease is that Mr. Frederick might have lived to 
write many admirable letters from London 
and many other strong novels if he had not 
fallen into the hands of a female Christian 
Science practitioner. John Bull stands less 
nonsense than Brother Jonathan. He is not 
as tolerant or good-natured. Hence we await 
with interest the action of the British public 
and courts as they deal with a “‘fad ”’ that has 
just been transplanted to British soil. 





The Function and Scope of 
Councils 


The October meeting of the Boston Congre- 
gational Club last Monday evening was a 
spirited and practical one, which contributed 
admirably to bettering the understanding and 
the practice of the Pilgrim polity. Hon. A. H. 
Wellman gave the legal layman’s conception 
of the importance of the council, and he dwelt 
with particular emphasis upon the duty of the 
churches in carefully selecting their ablest 
and most sensible men as lay delegates. Hon. 
J. M. W. Hall gave the business man’s diag- 
nosis of current ills. He pleaded for a re- 
version to the original type of council, 
deprecated the frequent nullification of the 
decisions of councils by ministerial eonfer- 
ences and wished for more accord on the 
subject of doctrine. He intimated that if the 
churches exercised more care over their theo- 
logical seminaries there would be fewer heret- 
ical graduates appearing before councils His 
statement, that if the churches ceased to de- 
mand and councils ceased to pass heterodox 
candidates the seminaries would cease sup- 
plying them, later in the evening called forth 
a vehement protest from Rev. A. A. Berle, 





who protested against such an implication 
against the liberty of the clergy and the 
liberty of the seminaries. Mr. Thomas Wes- 
ton dwelt on the dangerous tendency to 
“pack ”’ councils, deplored the unwilling- 
ness of councils to follow precedent, and 
pointed out the wisdom and necessity of fil- 


ing the findings and records of councils in- 


some place where they might be accessible 
to churches and individuals, for whom they 
would often serve as most valuable guides in 
subsequent years and decades. He suggested 
the Congregational Library in Boston as a 
suitable place. 

Rev. W. E. Barton objected to the multipli- 
cation of individuals called to councils, and 
showed how, in councils recently held in the 
vicinity of Boston, the denomination had 
been subjected to misrepresentation by de- 
cisions which did not fairly represent the 
churches. Rev. H. A. Hazen earnestly sec- 
onded this criticism of Dr. Barton’s, and said 
that the time had come for churches to main- 
tain their self-respect by declining to attend 
councils where individuals preponderated, or 
were in excess of normal limits. Rev. Nehe- 
miah Boynton wished that councils might 
more adequately recognize their responsibil- 
ity as they pass sentence upon men that 
make or mar them for life, and he insisted 
that councils should not place too much em- 
phasis upon intellectual ability or orthodoxy, 
but try to discover whether candidates for the 
ministry were truly spiritual and surely pos- 
sessed of tact, adaptability, fitness for the ex- 
acting demands of the hour. Mr. Samuel 
Usher asserted the council’s duty with respect 
to guarding the good name of the local church. 
He thought that too often the council thought 
more of the future professional standing of 
clergymen than it did of the churches which 
they serve. 

The presence of Hon. Nelson Dingley of 
Maine, the veteran congressional leader, lent 
interest to the occasion. He had a hearty wel- 
come, and his speech, while brief, was intensely 
loyal to Congregationalism and full of hope 
for the future, inasmuch as he knows that the 
country has hosts of just such godly, earnest 
and self-sacrificing men as he saw before him. 





Our Foreign Policy 


THE POSITION TAKEN BY DRS. GILMAN, 
NORTHROP AND GENERAL WOODFORD 


The most prominent theme at this time in 
public meetings of a political character is our 
country’s relation to the lands which have 
been brought under its care by the war with 
Spain. It is fortunate that this subject is 
treated dispassionately, not from a partisan 
standpoint, by scholars and statesmen in 
utterances which both reflect and guide the 
most enlightened public opinion. We give 
below extracts from addresses made last week 
on this topic by representative men. 

At the 152d anniversary of Princeton Univer- 
sity President Gilman of Johns Hopkins said: 

“* Whatever we may think of the annexation 
of Hawaii, or of the value of Porto Rico, or of 
the wisdom of the recent war, or of its neces- 
sity, or of the terms of the protocol, or of the 
perplexities in which this country is involved, 
here we are, face to face with new problems, 
new responsibilities, new opportunities. They 
are not ghosts and specters which will vanish 
as we approach them; they are giants, tough 
and grim, armed with clubs and full of deceit 
—with which we shall have many a rude en- 
counter before we prevail. . . . Nor should we 
forget that if none of these acquisitions had 
been made our influence in the Pacific would 
still be very great. Our merchants, mission- 
aries, travelers, men of letters, artists, scien- 
tists are bound to traverse Oceania. American 
influence is sure to be felt in Australasia and 
eastern Asia. Weonce madea call upon Japan, 
and behold the results! 

“From this influence there is noescape. The 
question is how best to use the advantages of 
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our position for the good of mankind. The 
Chinese policy is to remain shut up within a 
wall, repel all assault and refrain from inter- 
ference with the affairs of other people. Shall 
the Americans, abandoning the opportunities 
that have been placed in their hands, maintain 
a similar seclusion and be contented with coal- 
ing stations ; or shall they establish themselves 
as a civilizing force in the Pacific? 

“The principle that government depends 
upon the will of the governed is not of univer- 
sal application. There are constant conditions 
in which authority must be exercised over 
those who are incapable of governing them- 
selves. It is as true of nations as it is of indi- 
viduals that they must learn the art of self- 
government. Democratic institutions may be 
partial and gradual as well as complete.” 

President Northrop of the University of 
Minnesota, at the peace jubilee in Chicago, 
said: 

‘*Whether it is desirable for us to acquire 
more territory now is not a question to be de- 
cided exclusively by our past policy, be it 
what it may be, but it is to be decided by 
present expediency. It is a practical ques- 
tion, to be determined by our interests and 
our duty. Let us look for a moment at the 
facts. No other war ever entered into by the 
country was sustained with such unanimity 
of popular sentiment as was the war with 
Spain. In the prosecution of the war and in 
the diplomatic proceedings of a later date the 
President carefully noted the drift of public 
opinion and in all respects as carefully fol- 
lowed the manifest wishes of the people. No 
President, not even the revered Abraham 
Lincoln, ever kept himself, in time of war, in 
closer touch with the American people or 
more scrupulously pursued the policy which 
they desired. And the American people are 
satisfied with what has been accomplished. 
The real hero of the war is undoubtedly the 
President of the republic. 

‘* With perfect confidence in the sagacity and 
patriotism of the President, the nation waits 
in silence and in hope, and ‘not a wave of 
trouble rolls across its peaceful breast,’ 
despite all the wails of those gentlemen who, 
mistaking the past policy of the country, de- 
sire it to remain forever one and unchange- 
able, who are inexpressibly grieved because 
the giant is no longer content with the nursery 
rhymes which were sung around his cradle, 
but insists on singing the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic: 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 


he sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and 
me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 
While God is marching on. 

“We all hope that our country in the future 
will be the home of liberty, of justice and of 
humanity. And it is not a bad way to pro- 
mote these at home to do something for lib- 
erty and justice and humanity in the islands 
of thé ocean. The man who thinks only of 
himself grows narrow and mean, and so does 
the nation.” 

General Woodford, at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Club in Boston, said: 

* Let me frankly say to you, gentlemen, for 
myself I see no escape from an enlarged and 
constantly enlarging colonial policy by the 
United States. I could wish that it were 
otherwise, but our flag is in Porto Rico; what 
will you do with it? Our flag is in Cuba; 
what will you do with it? Our flag is in 
Manila Bay; what will you do with it? Ido 
not believe that wherever the flag has gone 
there, perforee, the flag must stay, but I do 
believe that, under the forceful guidance of 
Providence, or through the inevitable devel- 
opment of evolution, or through the compelling 
stress of fate, I do believe that the clock of 
the world will not move backward, and that 
wherever our flag has gone there the liberty, 
the civilization and the humanity which that 
flag represents and embodies must remain and, 
God helping us, remain forever.’’ 
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Restatements of Christian Truth* 


The Atonement 


BY PROF, HENRY CHURCHILL KING, OBERLIN 


The atonement is the most sacred of 
doctrines and lies closest to the heart of 
the Christian. We need to speak hon- 
estly to one another concerning it, but it 
ought not to be the subject of bickerings. 
We certainly cannot take Frank’s method 
of apparently denying Christian experi- 
ence and loyalty to all who do not inter- 
pret the atonement precisely as we do. 
I can. only say briefly (and therefore with 
increased liability of misunderstanding) 
and untechnically how this central truth 
of the Christian life best comes home to 
me. 

A single word as to point of view. 
Many of us find it increasingly difficult, 
if we are to keep true to the facts, to 
draw hard and fast lines within the Chris- 
tian life. The life is a unity. Christ’s 
whole work for us is a unity; it has its 
different aspects, it is true, but no one of 
them can be treated adequately by itself. 
The atonement thus comes to stand for 
Christ’s entire deliverance of us from 
sin in its power and guilt and stain. Or, 
to put the same thing pcesitively, the 
atonement is Christ’s bringing men into 
unity with the Heavenly Father—a real 
at-one-ment, involving not only forgive- 
ness and reconciliation but a sharing of 
God's life of love. 

Still more important, for our point of 
view, is the ground of the growing dissat- 
isfaction with all the older theories of 
the atonement. At bottom the difficulty 
seems to be that, because of the stronger 
sense of the personal and ethical, which 
is characteristic of our time, the older 
theories are felt, to be more or less me- 
chanical and arbitrary. Analogies that 
once seemed adequate now satisfy no 
longer because under them we are simply 
not able to conceive the atonement as a 
really moral and spiritual process. Now 
the facts here are intensely personal and 
ethical, and we must be able to conceive 
the process in harmony with these facts. 

No small part of the difficulty of avoid- 
ing the mechanical and arbitrary, and 
even the physica}, in our theories of the 
atonement has been due to a misreading 
of Biblical analogies. It is just here that 
Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull seems to me to 
have performed a service as yet but poorly 
recognized by the church at large. Dr. 
Trambull’s exhaustive survey, in his 
books on The Threshold Covenant and 
The Blood Covenant, seems to make it 
clear that these two covenants, both root- 
ing in the primitive marriage covenant, 
are the oldest and most significant forms 
of covenanting and have been practically 
universal; that their meaning is profound 
but clear, the threshold covenant repre- 
senting both a marriage covenant and a 
family covenant, and the blood covenant 
constituting the closest tie which the 
primitive world could conceive between 
man and man; that this covenant idea 
becomes thus the germ, the symbol and 
the formative prevailing thought of the 
later religious ideas of covenanting and 





*The second in the series Restatements of Chris- 
tian Faith. The first, The Doctrine of Sin, by Pro- 
fessor Fisher, appeared Sept. 8. Other articles on 
The Kingdom of God, The Future Life and The 
Bible are to follow. 


sacrifice and altar and sacrament and 
communion; that, in particular, the cov- 
enant idea definitely predominates in 
sacrifices among all peoples. The Bibli- 
cal representations, the writer believes, 
when carefully examined are found to be 
in entire harmony with these facts and to 
gain much in clearness, in meaning and 
in consistency when put in the light of 
these facts. Christ himself definitely 
chooses to connect the memorial of his 
death directly both with the old thresh- 
old Passover covenant and with the 
blood covenant. The covenant idea is 
plainly predominant both in the Old Tes- 
tament and in the New. 

If these statements are correct, it be- 
comes of surpassing importance clearly 
to understand the covenant idea. Dr. 
Trumbull’s own summary statement on 
the blood covenant may be taken as giv- 
ing the heart of the whole matter: 

From the beginning and everywhere blood 
seems to have been looked upon as pre-emi- 
nently the representative of life; as, indeed, in 
a peculiar sense, life itself. The transference 
of blood from one organism to another has 
been counted the transference of life, with all 
that life includes. 
blood by its intertransference has been under- 
Stood as equivalent to an intercommingling of 
natures. ‘I'wo natures thus intercommingled 
by the intercommingling of blood have been 
considered as forming thenceforward one 
blood, one life, one nature, one soul—in two 
organisms. The intercommingling of natures 
by the intercommingling of blood has been 
deemed possible between man and a lower 
organism; and between man and a higher 
organism—even between man and deity actu- 
ally or by symbol; as well as between man 
and his immediate fellow. 

A covenant of blood, a covenant made by 
the intercommingling of blood, has been rec- 
ognized as the closest, the holiest and the most 
indissoluble compact conceivable. Such a cove- 
nant clearly involves an absolute surrender of 
one’s separate self, and an irrevocable merg- 
ing of one’s individual nature into the dual or 
the multiplied, personality included in the 
compact. Man’s highest and noblest outreach- 
ings of soul have, therefore, been for such a 
union with the divine nature as if typified in 
this human covenant of blood. 


Under this interpretation the references 
to blood in both the Old Testament and 
the New are put inan absolutely different 
light, and the message of the blood is no 
longer a hard, repulsive, stumbling thing. 
So far from emphasizing the physical, it 
points everywhere to the closest spiritual 
relation; and the process is not only not 
mechanical, it is distinctly personal and 
moral. The whole emphasis has been on 
the deach; now the blood has all its signifi- 
cance as life, as pointing to a mutual shar- 
ing of lives, a union of life with God. It 
has testified to the distance of God from 
the sinner, to the need of propitiating God; 
now it testifies to God’s nearness, to God’s 
loving and seeking the sinner and proffer- 
ing to him the closest personal covenanted 
friendship with himself, though never in 
any condoning of sin. Christ’s own words 
in interpretation of the eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood point to the same close 
spiritual relation between himself and bis 
disciple as the one vital thing—‘ As the 
living Father sent me, and I live because 
of the Father; so he that eateth me, he 
also shall live because of me.” The blood 


The intercommingling of . 


covenant points directly to just such a 
union of lives as Paul everywhere indi- 
cates by his repeated “in Christ.” ‘For 
me to live is Christ.””’ The Biblical anal- 
ogies themselves, therefore, when rightly 
understood, not only permit, but rather 
urge, a scrupulous recognition of the 
strictly personal and spiritual nature of 
the facts here involved. 

Now what are the fundamental facts 
implied in every consideration of atone- 
ment? A leving God and a sinning man; 
a righteous Father’s love, a son’s sin; a 
God who hates sin, but loves with un- 
conquerable love his child and cannot 
give him up. The facts are all spiritual, 
moral, personal, and they are real as love 
and sin—there are no fictions. Here is 
the root of all atonement, but there is no 
“scheme of redemption,” no devices, no 
‘transactional basis.” 

And love here implies inevitable suffer- 
ing. ‘God is in Christ,’ simply, honestly 
acting out his real heart toward men. 
He must seek, for he loves, and he can- 
not love a sinning child and not suffer in 
his sin. The more he hates sin and the 
more awful he sees it, and the more he 
loves his child, the more must he suffer. 
But more than this is involved. God not 
only suffers in the sin of his child, but 
there is no. cheap way to save him from 
his sin. The suffering must continue all 
the way. The man can be saved to char- 
acter ultimately only by the divine asso- 
ciation, and the association of the holy, 
loving Father and the sinning son can 
only mean suffering. These are the in- 
evitable facts—love, sin, suffering. ‘ Be- 
hoved it not the Christ to suffer?” “He 
bare our sins.’’ God is no indifferent on- 
looker. He cares and he suffers. 

Now, let one put the question to him- 
self clearly, When is God’s victory over 
sin complete? When sin is punished? 
This is but an unsatisfactory victory, 
wholly failing to satisfy either God’s ha. 
tred of sin or his love of his child. No; 
God is victorious over sin—his law and 
righteousness satisfied only when sin 
ceases. It is utterly unthinkable that, 
on any ground, God could prefer the pun- 
ishment of sin to the ceasing of sin. 

This, then, is the very thing that the 
grace of God accomplishes. God’s suf- 
fering love in Christ secures such a tri- 
umph of righteousness over sin as pun- 
ishment could never gain. It wins the 
man into the covenant friendship with 
Christ, into sympathy with him who was 
in absolute sympathy with God. It puts 
his sin, in the first place, in the light of 
the suffering love of God, and brings 
home the shame and the guilt of it to the 
heart of the sinner as no punishment 
could do. It breaks the hard heart. It 
brings him to share God’s hatred of his 
sin. Not hell, real as that is, but the 
vision of the suffering heart of God—of 
what sin costs the Father—convicts of 
sin with fullness. This self-sacrificing 
love of God in Christ brings the man 
into the sharing of Christ’s purpose also 
—the sharing of his life of love. There 
is here the promise of the end, of the 
complete triumph over sin. The child 
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now shares the Father’s own purpose for 
him, and enters heartily into it. He has 
begun a divine covenanted friendship that 
only needs to have its way to make sin to 
cease. This is the real victory of God 
over sin, and itis wrought by love. ‘In 
Christ ’’ there is a genuine at-one-ment. 

Here, then, is the complete fulfillment 
of every type and analogy of covenant, 
and sacrifice and altar and sacrament, in 
the forgiving and cleansing power of the 
suffering love of God revealed in Christ, 
in the reality of the divine covenanted 
friendship. 

Why, then, is the cross of Christ neces- 
sary? Why is so large a place given to 
it both in the New Testament and in the 
church? It is not necessary as death or 
crucifixion per se. The facts of the atone- 
ment are not physical, and the sin of 
man cannot be necessary to the plan of 
God. Not asa propitiation of the wrath 
of God. God himself is everywhere rep- 
resented in Scripture as back of this 
work of Christ, and the nearest possible 
approach to expiation of sin is the ceas- 
ing of sin. Not as a punishment of 
Christ for our sins, or as an expression 
of God’s anger with Christ. Both are 
ethically inconceivable. Christ suffers— 
he is in no true sense punished, and 
neither character nor the proper conse- 
quences of it can be directly transferred. 
Not as a mere governmental device of 
God to substitute something for the pun- 
ishment of the sinner. The suffering 
love of God is far more effective than 
punishment, but God does not suffer 
for this end. Nor, finally, as a designed 
dramatic exhibition of God’s love to man. 
God loves and suffers in Christ, but 
Christ does not come primarily to show 
the love and suffering of God but actu- 
ally to seek men, to redeem them from 
their sin because he loves. 

In a word, there is nothing arbitrary 
about the cross of Christ. As Professor 
Clarke says, it is no ‘transactional basis” 
for a reconciliation, but only the furthest 
possible point of an honest seeking of 
reconciliation on God’s part. The self- 
sacrificing, self forgetting, seeking love 
of God in Christ holds back from nothing, 
even to the bitterest end, that is involved 
in his seeking of men. The crucifixion is 
voluntary but it is not sought. 

Christ’s death becomes thus—though 
not sought but coming inevitably in his 
seeking—a fitting, vivid and crowning 
setting forth of the whole spirit of his life 
and teaching, of the supreme love of self- 
sacrifice, of the seeking, suffering love of 
God. Itsumsupall. It was most fitting 
and practically inevitable, therefore, that 
the apostles and the church should em- 
phasize, as they have emphasized, the 
cross of Christ. 

Sin and love, and sin in the light of suf- 
fering love—the doctrine of a suffering, 
covenant-seeking God—this is the revela- 
tion of the cross, as of the whole life and 
teaching of Christ, and it still has this 
message for every man who sees it aright. 
And such a man can use without misgiv- 
ing every analogy of Scripture. No one 
tells too much ; they only fall short. He 





knows that it is vain to seek for any 
mystery more deep and sacred than holy, 
self-giving love and the divine covenant 
friendship which this love offers, and he 
knows now how really “the Lord hath 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all.” 
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South Carolina’s Solution of the 
Liquor Problem 


BY PAUL 8TANDISH 


South Carolina has solved the liquor 
problem, that is, if anything short of 
actual destruction of the traffe can be 
called a solution. 

The South Carolina law is unique. It 
provides for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, but eliminates the 
one fatal weakness of every other law 
that makes a similar provision. Every 
scheme of license leaves unimpaired the 
two mighty factors that everywhere and 
always, when allowed to act conjointly, 
produce tremendous evils, viz., the fac- 
tors of avariceand appetite. The avarice 
of the liquor dealer under every license 
law in Christendom operates in conjunc- 
tion with the appetite of the liquor 
drinker. What can the result be but dis- 
aster? South Carolina has, by one blow, 
stricken the factor of avarice from the 
calculation. Only the appetite of the 
purchaser, unappealed to by the avarice 
of the seller, remains to be considered. Is 
it any wonder that under the operation 
of this unique law drunkenness and crime 
have decreased in a marked degree ? 

I recently spent five months in Aiken 
and had the most ample opportunity to 
observe the working of the law, one of the 
two county dispensaries being located 
there. There was no tempting array of 
bottles in the dispensary windows ; no pic- 
tures upon the walls to make the place at- 
tractive ; no groups of men lounging be- 
fore the counters and drinking together ; 
there was no counter and no drinking; 
no chairs or settees inviting loafing ; there 
was not even a three-legged stool for the 
weary visitor to restupon. Aspace about 
six feet by ten feet was reserved for the 
public with a high fence separating the 
customer from the store. At a narrow 
opening in this fence the man who wanted 
liquor stood, gave his order and received 
his goods, put the bottle in his pocket and 
went out. No treating, no drinking, no 
loafing, just plain, straightforward busi- 
ness. The Aiken dispensary was the least 
attractive and least hospitable store in the 
city. What a contrast between it and the 
glittering establishment of the typical 
Boston rumseller, with its free cheese and 
crackers, its glasses and decanters, its 
brilliant lights, its comfortable seats, its 
air of hospitality and comradeship, its 
plain-to-be-heard, ‘‘Come in and make 
yourself at home,” its treating, its socia- 
bility, its strong appeal to the man with 
an appetite for strong drink to gratify it 
in the pleasantest sort of a way. 

The Aiken dispensary lacks hospitality 
utterly. A grocery store or a tin shop 
appeals more to the social instinct. It is 
hard to see how the Aiken boys can ever 
learn to drink, and it is quite certain that 
not many of them will. The dispensary 
says to the passer-by, “If you want liquor 
bad enough to come in here and sign your 
name to a printed blank requesting the 
State of South Carolina to supply you 
with a pint, more or less, of whisky or 
some other liquor ina sealed bottle which 
you can’t open on these premises, we will 
sell to you provided you are of age and 
sober, and it is daylight and a week day.” 
If this is not making drinking a cold- 
blooded, uninteresting, prosaic thing, what 
is? 
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The restrictions, provisions and regula- 
tions of the dispensary law are manifold, 
but the basic principles that make the 
law what it is are only three. They are 
these: (1) The sale of pure liquor only by 
the State alone; (2) the payment of a 
stipulated salary to the dispenser, all in- 
centives to increased sales being absent; 
(3) all liquors sold in sealed bottles, not to 
be opened upon the premises. Remove 
either of these and the whole system goes 
to pieces. Retain all, and the law is well. 
nigh perfect. 

The principal provisions of the law in 
addition to the above are these: (1) No 
sales to minors; (2) no sales to intoxicated 
persons; (3) no sales on Sundays, holidays 
or after sundown on other days; (4) every 
purckaser must sign request for liquors; 
(5) no sales to habitual drunkards; (6) if 
dispenser is warned by one member of a 
family not to sell to another member and 
does so his bondsmen can be mulcted 
$200 for each offense; (7) no seats provided 
and no loafing allowed; (8) nodrinking on 
the premises; (9) one-fourth of voters in 
towns and cities may petition for dispen- 
sary, then an election is ordered and on a 
majority vote for dispensary the county 
board may establish one; (10) legislature 
chooses State board; (11) State board ap- 
points county boards; (12) dispensaries 
may be closed by State board. 

The dispensary law has contended tri- 
umphantly with the greatest obstacles 
and the most bitter and sustained attacks 
of powerful enemies. The ultra-prohibi- 
tionist and the proprietor of the “blind 
tiger”’ (the illicit saloon) have joined 
hands in assaulting it. Ridicule, more 
bitter perhaps than any before in the 
history of the country, has been heaped 
upon it. Armed resistance to its enforce- 
ment, attended even by rioting and blood. 
shed, has sought tooverthrowit. But the 
assault which well-nigh proved its death, 
but which only a few months ago the 
United States Supreme Court silenced 
forever, was that of the repeated decisions 
of the United States Circuit Court to the 
effect that although the State might re. 
strict its own citizens from engaging in 
the sale of liquor, it could not lawfully 
restrain those of another State from do- 
ing in South Carolina what the State itself 
was doing, provided that the merchandise 
was sold in the original packages. 

Under this ruling ‘‘agents”’ of concerns 
in Georgia and other neighboring States 
came into South Carolina by the score, if 
not by the hundred, and opened “‘origi- 
nal package shops,” in which liquor was 
sold under exactly the same regulations 
as in the dispensaries. The liquor was 
brought in in bottles laid upon sawdust 
in baggage cars, none of them, even the 
half-pints, being inclosed in boxes, bas- 
kets or paper even, but laid loosely in the 
car in order to come under Judge Simon- 
ton’s ruling. It looked as though the law 
was doomed to destruction, but after 
months of discussion and agitation the 
Supreme Court ruled that a sovereign 
State has the power to regulate as it 
deems best the sale of liquor within its 
borders. The morning after the news of 
this last and greatest triumph of the dis- 
pensary law, the ‘“‘o. p. shops” (as they 
were called) closed their doors, hung their 
shutters and shipped their stocks back to 
the source from whence they came, and 
today there is not a single ‘‘o. p. shop” 
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in South Carolina. There may be “blind 
tigers.” No liquor law was ever abso- 
lutely enforced or ever will be, but be- 
yond question the dispensary law is en- 
forced as generally as any license or pro- 
hibitory law in the United States and has 
vastly reduced drunkenness and crime. 

During my five months’ sojourn in 
Aiken, a city of 3,000 population and 1,000 
resident visitors, I did not see five intoxi- 
cated persons. I was told that under the 
eld license law five saloons were in full 
blast on the main street and that drunk- 
enness and crime prevailed to a degree 
entirely unknown under the present ré- 
gime. One man deserves the sole credit 
of the conception and execution of this 
model legislation, and that man is ex- 
Governor Tillman. 

Only one incident of the law remains 
to be noticed, and it gives ground for 
serious objection, especially on the part 
of bicyclists and barefoot boys, and this 
is the omnipresent dispensary bottle, half- 
pints and pints mainly; they are every- 
where. The man buys his liquor, puts the 
bottle in his pocket, goes out, wanders 
down some alley or into some park, or 
saunters along the street or over into the 
field or somewhere else, uncorks his bottle, 
empties it and throws it away. It gets 
broken often; the bits of glass are in the 
street and on the sidewalk, and the wheel- 
men and the boys with sockless and shoe- 
less feet suffer in consequence. But the 
number of empty bottles intact and un- 
injured is myriad. They catch the eye 
continually in the gutter, over the fence, 
under the bushes, in the brooks, on the 
grass, in the streets, in the parks, in the 
woods, behind the stores, here, there, 
everywhere, They recall tue famous lines 
of the Ancient Mariner, which, with slight 
alteration, could be made to read: “ Bot- 
tles, bottles everywhere, but not a drop 
to drink.” 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Loyal to the Administration 

The capital is, and should be, courteous 
to the Administration. Its citizens have 
ne vote, but when an Executive is chosen 
they unite in giving him a welcome on 
the inauguration of his four years’ stay 
among them, and it is not due to indiffer- 
ence or to policy that the good will con- 
tinues. No city has a more vital interest 
in the general government than this, and 
the mere fact that it is ballotless tends 
to a fair and generous judgment. So, 
when asked what the people of Washing- 
ton say about the conduct of the war, the 
reply is this: As a general thing, the press 
and the citizens here do not criticise the 
powers that be. They have great faith 
in the President, are willing to reserve 
judgment till after the findings of the 
present investigating committee, and for 
the present, having no political campaign 
to push, they are not letting the sorrows 
and hardships of war wholly overshadow 
the victories of soldiers and seamen at 
the front and the arduous labors of offi- 
cials and statesmen at home. Secretary 
Alger will not resign under fire, however 
desirable such a step might seem to the 
country at large. A congressional inves- 
tigation later on could not fail to bring 
out the awkward fact that members and 
senators insisted upon placing appoint- 
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ments to the army where the greatest 
political profit would accrue to them- 
selves. Ina democracy the governed are 
responsible for those who exercise power, 
and when wrong is done or blunders are 
made all suffer together. The many cases 
of typhoid prevailing in this section, as 
well as in other parts of the country, are 
doubtless attributable to the unsanitary 
location and conditions of the great army 
camps, and are the unhappy sequence of 
avoidable mistakes. A veteran of the Civil 
War tersely says, ‘“‘Typhoid is a crime.” 


Colored Soldiers from the Front 

On a recent morning the President, 
unwilling to let a personal sadness inter- 
fere with his promise to the heroes of the 
Tenth Cavalry, reviewed the regiment 
from the White House portico. This is 
the famous colored regiment of regulars 
that saved the day at San Juan Hill. 
They are a stalwart toughened looking 
set of men. As they came swinging up 
the avenue,in their dusty uniforms, with 
their worn battle flags unfurled, cheer 
after cheer went up from those who, for 
the time, forgot distinctions of race and 
color in enthusiasm for the men who 
defended the colors, and as many white 
hands as black waved handkerchiefs in 
welcome. The men paid their respects 
to their commanderin-chief and were 
soon out of the city for further duty. 

The Shaw monument in Boston has 
now a companion piece in the Shaw In- 
dustrial Hall at Alexandria. This new 
building is on the grounds of the John 
Hay Industrial School for colored youths, 
and the name is another tribute to the 
memory of Col. Robert G. Shaw. 


A True Soldier 

Major Wilkinson, who was killed in the 
recent deplorable Indian outbreak, was 
well known here both as an old cam- 
paignerandasanardentsoldierof thecross. 
Soon after his service in the Civil War 
he was detailed as military instructor at 
Howard University, and during his several 
years’ residence in the city was most active 
in the Y. M. C. A. work and in the First 
Congregational Church. Later, in his 
occasional visits to Washington, he re- 
ported to this church as Congregational 
headquarters as regularly as to the War 
Department. 


The Lighted Library 

Among the best of Librarian Young’s 
excellent recommendations to Congress 
in last year’s report was the desirability 
of opening the Congressional Library at 
night. The appropriation was made, and 
the act went into effect Oct. 1. Before 
this date the delights and treasures of the 
Library were literally sealed volumes to 
the thousands of persons here in Govern- 
ment employ, except as they took time 
from their annual leave to enjoy them, 
and tourists lamented that this superb 
building must be studied within the seven 
hours that comprise the Government day. 
Now they can visit the Patent Office, 
Dead Letter Office, Treasury, Museum 
and the rest within the prescribed limits, 
and then have six hours for the Library. 

It is restful to watch the twilight shad- 
ows fall over the long corridors, subduing 
the bright fresco and slipping from the 
white marbles. Suddenly the gloaming is 
pierced by a line of lights, glowing circles 
and arches appear and all the broad spaces 
are radiant and again palpitating with 
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color. More readers come to the Library 
during the evening hours than through 
the rest of the day, and the books called 
for are what may be termed solid reading. 

While it is stated that there are more 
law students here than at any other point 
except Ann Arbor, the only public avail- 
able law library has, until recently, been 
in the Capitol building in a small and 
poorly lighted room. Mr. Young has again 
had the best interests of the citizens in 
mind, and has arranged in the new build- 
ing a large, bright room especially for stu- 
dents of the law. In it several hundred 
books have been placed, duplicates of 
those in the main law library at the Capi- 
tol, while any book called for can in a few 
minutes be delivered through the tunnel. 
The adyantages to law students and to 
the members of the bar with important 
briefs to prepareare apparent, They can, 
if they choose, have a working day of thir- 
teen hours, in a large, well-ventilated, light 
and quiet room, with every published 
statute, decision and authority at their 
command. 

The Episcopal Triennial 

Over three hundred bishops and depu- 
ties were pilgrims last week, not to a 
stern and rock-bound coast, but to that 
river island in the sunny South that is 
the site of the first Protestant church 
in America. The ancient town has van- 
ished, but, in the stillness of the forest, 
around the crumbling tower of the build- 
ing begun in 1610, the dignitaries and 
representatives of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America grouped them- 
selves, near the spot where 291 years ago 
a band of weather-beaten pioneers gave 
thanks under the shade of an old sail 
cloth hung from three or four trees. Be- 
neath the descendant of one of the very 
sycamores, possibly, were reverently 
placed the ancient silver cup and plate 
used in the first communion service ob- 
served by Protestants in this country. 
It was an occasion for fine historical 
addresses. Bishop Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts happily gave the points of re- 
semblance between the Massachusetts 
Puritan and the Virginia Churchman. 
Both had the Englishman’s love of lib- 
erty, respect for constitutional law, com- 
mon sense, enterprise and courage under 
hard conditions. 

Episcopalians and Congregationalists 
in America approach each other in their 
statistics as well as in their history, and 
it is also noticeable that the secretaries 
of the dioceses have to be admonished 
for their delays in sending in reports. 
Their clergy number 4,843; our ministers, 
5,405. Their communicants are 681,645; 
our membership 615,195. We have 200,- 
000 more in the Sunday school than they, 
while they distance us in their total con- 
tributions by something over $4,000,000 
annually. Our gifts to missions, how- 
ever, are much greater than theirs. 

The three weeks’ session closed Oct. 25, 
and on the preceding Sunday the entire 
convention, headed by the vested and 
other choirs of the city, formed in pro- 
cession and surrounded the cross of peace 
on the new site of the Episcopal cathe- 
dral. Itis the first structure placed upon 
the grounds and is a memorial to this 
convention and of the advent of peace, 
which turns each one of these bright 
autumn mornings into a day of thanks- 


giving. 


International Sentiment 

It is pleasant to record the continued 
growth of affectionate relations between 
the British and American people. Recent 
deliverances on this side by American 
divines, notably Dr. Lorimer, Dr. Reuen 
Thomas and Dr. 8. G. Smith, have given 
hearers welcome opportunities of mani- 
festing their strong desire forinternational 
brotherhood. On the Sunday in Septem- 
ber devoted by many Free churches to 
the promotion of Anglo-American union, 
memorable scenes were witnessed. The 
City Temple was crowded at both services, 
waves of emotion swept over the congre- 
gations, and although we do not take 
kindly to demonstrations at Sunday serv- 
ices it was found impossible to refrain 
from applauding the fraternal! sentiments 
expressed by Dr. Reuen Thomas. The 
passages dealing with the same theme in 
Dr. Lorimer’s missionary sermon before 
the Baptist autumnal assembly were sim- 
ilarly received. He sought to turn the 
current of feeling now running so strongly 
into distinctly religious channels by plead- 
ing for the united action of American 
and British Christians in foreign missions 
and other branches of common work. 
Dr. Lorimer, always a welcome visitor, 
has been this yearin greater demand than 
ever. Already he has been booked by 
Marylebone Presbyterian Church to sup- 
ply the pulpit next summer. At a fare- 
well in Regents Park Chapel, at which 
members of the Marylebone Church were 
present, he said he was never so near be. 
coming a Presbyterian as when preaching 
at Marylebone Church, and caused much 
amusement by adding that, as he had bern 
brou.cht up in the Scottish church, his 
mother never could forgive him for be- 
coming a Baptist; so to soothe her he 
married a Presbyterian, whom a few 
months afterwards he baptized. 
Baptists in Council 

Much buoyancy and earnestness marked 
the autumnal gathering of British Bap- 
tists. Hereagainthesentimentof British 
and American fraternity was to the front, 
a resolution assuring “the citizens of the 
American republic of the admiration, 
sympathy and good will of British Chris- 
tians” being passed with acclamation. 
The president, Rev. Charles Vincent— 
probably influenced by the decision of 
British Methodists to inaugurate the 
new century by collecting a million guin- 
eas—invited the union to raise £200,000 
for a forward movement, to include the 
erection of a Church House, where the 
denominational societies might have their 
headquarters—‘“ such a house our Baptist 
brethren in America have in many of their 
cities.”” It is suggested that a building 
somewhaton the linesof Tremont Temple 
should be erected in a prominent thorough- 
fare. Summoning his brethren to re- 
newed effort, the president pointed out 
that although Baptists are not standing 
still, they are receding relatively to the 
ever-increasing population of the large 
towns. The missionary meeting was dis- 
tinguished by an address from Ian Mac- 
laren, who frankly dealt with the inevitable 
change in the missionary motive. Whilst 
refusing to believe that the heathen who 
had never heard the gospel were all lost, 
he claimed that whatever light has been 
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given to men in past ages has streamed 
from Jesus Christ. 


The Church Congress 

The proceedings of the Church Congress 
this year cannot have inspired the most 
loyal Anglican with any special admira- 
tion. The assembly has no legislative 
power, its object being ‘‘to bring together 
members of the Church of England, and 
of churches in communion with her, for 
free deliberation, and for the exchange of 
opinion and experience on subjects which 
affect the practical efficiency of the church 
and the means of defense and extension.” 
The president, the eloquent Bishop of 
Ripon (Dr. Boyd Carpenter), than whom 
personally there is no more charming and 
estimable man, gave a very graceful ad- 
dress, in which he glided skillfully over 
the momentous questions which threaten 
to sunder the church in twain, and avoided 
offending either party by indulging in 
such neat and irreproachable propositions 
as that ‘‘the religion of the future will be 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, but sim- 
ply Christian.” But the country is con- 
cerned about the religion of the present, 
and the question is whether that is to be 
Protestant or Romanist. John Kensit, 
whom Mr. Stead calls ‘the Protestant hero 
of the hour,”’ was allowed ten minutes in 
which to speak, but most of the time was 
consumed’ by the howls of those whose 
practices he has attacked in such rough 
and ready fashion. One of the most in- 
teresting of the numerous discussions 
was that on The Unrest of the Age. The 
Bishop of Manchester (the learned Dr. 
Moorhouse) attributed intellectual unrest 
to skepticism, which inits turn was due to 
a too exclusive devotion to science. Ear- 
nest thinkers were everywhere abandon- 
ing materialism. Rest could not be found 
in Romanism or Agnosticism, but only 
in the Son of God. A pleasing incident 
after the congress was a joint conference 
between Established and Free Churchmen 
to consider the paths leading to reunion 
and to promote co-operation in evangel- 
istic work. 

Dr. Berry's ‘‘ Cruel Malady’ 

The state of Dr. Berry’s health con- 
tinues to causeanxiety. He has long suf- 
fered from heart trouble and the repeated 
attacks to which he has latterly been sub- 
ject are unwelcome signs that in the fu- 
ture he must take better care of himself. 
His avidity for work and his whole-souled 
enthusiasm for the causes in which he 
believes have made it practically impossi- 
ble, until lately, for his family to induce 
him to take the precautions known to be 
necessary. Although quite recently, de- 
spite a long rest, Dr. Berry has had what 
he describes as ‘three bad attacks of my 
cruel malady,” he is full of hope that 
he may resume his work at Wolver- 
hampton. Many and fervent are the 
wishes that it may be a long time be- 
fore he is again laid aside. 


Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 

The rebuilding of the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle is proceeding apace. The portico 
and walls left by the fire are retained and 
will be repaired. The auditorium will be 
of the same width as before, but the 
length will be reduced by about thirteen 
feet, six inches. The upper gallery will 
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not be omitted. The seats will be more 
commodious, the aisles will be wider, and 
altogether the sittings will be reduced by 
about 1,000.. From the insurance com. 
pany £22,000 have been received and at 
least another £10,000 will be required. 
For some reason the official appeal for 
funds has not yet been issued; so far 
about £5,000 has been contributed. The 
pastor’s birthday fund brought in £700, 
an advance of over £200 on last year. 
In the meantime the tabernacle services 
are being conducted in Exeter Hall, the 
Pastors’ College and Stockwell Orphan- 
age. By the end of this month the base- 
ment of the new building, which will ac- 
commodate 2,000, will be available for 
services. The church was never more 
united than it is in this time of trial, and 
officers and people are manfully support- 
ing the courageous pastor, Mr. Spurgeon, 
under his heavy responsibility. It is an 
interesting fact that he is surrounded by 
the sons of many of the men who were 
his father’s best friends. 


Farewell to Dr. Fairbairn 

An interesting event took place on 
Tuesday, Oct. 4. This was a dinner at 
the Holborn Restaurant to Principal 
Fairbairn prior to his departure for India 
to deliver the Haskell lectures. The 
representative and distinguished com- 
pany included the Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., who presided, the presidents 
of the Congregational, Baptist and Wes- 
leyan bodies, Dr. Sanday, Oxford, Sir 
W. W. Hunter, Sir Alexarder and Lady 
Binnie, Sir T. Wemyss Reid (editor of 
The Speaker), Sir W. H. Wills, M. P., Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Spicer, Dr. Mackennal, 
Ian Maclaren, Dr. Robertson Nicoll and 
many other leading people. The speeches 
evinced the warm personal regard the 
principal of Mansfield has won on all 
sides, profound admiration of his high 
qualities of mind and heart, deep satis- 
faction that he has been chosen for the 
important work he has undertaken, and 
confidence that it could not be in better 
hands. Ina delightful reminiscent speech 
Dr. Fairbairn glanced at his career from 
the day when, as “‘a vagrant Scot,” he 
crossed the Tweed to the present time. It 
has been the dream of Dr. Fairbairn’s life 
to go to India. The first academic posi- 
tion ever placed within his reach was the 
principalship of an Indian college. Some 
of his favorite studies have had to do 
with the religions of India and have to 
do with them still. To go as a student, 
an observer, to see the land and the won- 
ders of it and to study its varied problems 
would have filled him with delight. “But 
to go to India to speak even these few 
lectures is a burden I feel it very hard to 
carry.” 

It would, however, be impossible to find 
one better qualified for the task than the 
learned principal; indeed, Ian Maclaren— 
who humorously classed himself with 
those persons who have obtained a scram- 
bling education at inferior seats of theo- 
logical learning—more or less seriously 
suggested that Dr. Fairbairn will be able 
to correct the Brahmans in their own 
books. The spirit in which he enters upon 
his work may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing brief extract: “ We have ourstand- 
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ards of judgment and the Hindus have 
theirs. To go and speak to another people 
on this basis, that the religion which cre- 
ated our civilization must be good simply 
because the religion it created seems to 
me so excellent, would be to go on a mis- 
sion that carries its own disaster within 
it. It will never do that the question of 
a universal religion should be argued sim- 
ply from the standpoint of the West, for 
that which is universal can never be taken 
as the special concern or possession of any 
people. .. . The responsibility of England 
for India is moral, spiritual, intellectual, 
political, and it ought to be, above all, 
transcendentally religious; and, unless the 
interpretation be taken in that large sense, 
such a poor endeavor as that on which it 
is my destiny soon to enter would be an 
impertinence and in vain.” Dr. Fairbairn, 
accompanied by Mrs. and Miss Fairbairn, 
sets out at the end of this month and ex- 
pects to return in the spring. He hopes 
to attend the International Council at 
Boston. ALBION. 


In and Around New York 


Presbyterian [Matters of Moment 

Three important Presbyterian pastorates 
are vacant in this city. By Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s old congregation nothing bas been 
done save to search for men without as yet 
finding one. President Stryker of Hamilton 
preached there last Sunday. There has been 
talk that the Fourth Avenue would move from 
its present down-town site. But it is not at 
all likely. The Madison Avenue Church is 
within a stone’s throw of Dr. Hall’s Fifth 
Avenue, It has been a free pew caurch, and 
has steadily declined financially under the 
plan. The former pastor, Dr. C. L. Thomp- 
son, now secretary of the Home Board, is 
president of the Open and Institutional 
Church League, which has its annual meeting 
in Worcester early next month. His former 
church, under the new pastor, when found, 
will doubtless go back to the rented pew plan. 
The two men under consideration by the 
session are Dr. Howard A. Johnston of Chi- 
cago and Dr. G. F. Pentecost of Yonkers. 
If the last named will aecept it is fairly cer- 
tain that he will be the next pastor. It is 
known that he wants a city pulpit, and he has 
broken a rule of his life and consented to 
preach next Sunday as a candidate. He has 
been doing great things in the Yonkers church 
since coming from Marylebone, London. The 
Madison Avenue people are hurrying their 
plans in the hope of getting to work under a 
new pastor before the new man is secured at 
the Fifth Avenue. If Dr. Pentecost accepts 
he will prove quite a rival of any man who 
may undertake the great work which Dr. Hall 
laid down. The region is much overchurched 
and is not conveniently located to be reached 
by a congregation coming from many parts of 
the city. Nothing but ability and hard work 
will win. 


John Hall’s Successor 

In the Fifth Avenue Church uncertainty 
still reigns. The session has voted to recom- 
mend the congregation to extend a call to Rev. 
Alexander Connell of the Regent Square Pres- 
byterian Church, London, and yet it does not 
take a brave man to predict that Mr. Connell 
will never receive a call from this famous 
church. The pastorate is of such command- 
ng influence and interest that it is worth 
while to explain the situation. After looking 
at all sides with an ability and acaution which 
few business enterprises ever command, the 
session arrived tacitly at two conclusions, both 
dictated by local causes which no one in the 
church is able to change. One of these is 
the strong Scotch element, which prefers a 
man something after the antecedents and tra- 
ditions of the late pastor, and which has a 
right to its choice. The other is the feeling, 
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due to the metropolitan character of the city, 
that only men who bring with them the pres- 
tige of approval by a larger city command the 
influence necessary, in most cases, to success. 
Together these conclusions barred out all 
American Presbyterians. What might almost 
be said to be a third decision was that, owing 
to the great prominence of the church, its ses- 
sion ought not to recommend any other than a 
Presbyterian, at least not an American who 
belonged to anothercommunion. Mr. Connell 
preached once before the congregation. The 
session voted to recommend his name, and 
called a congregational meeting. It may be 
interesting to know that the only other name 
considered seriously for such recommenda- 
tion was that of Rev. Campbell Morgan, and 
it may also be said that the action of the ses- 
sion was much influenced by a letter written 
by Dr. Hall only a short time before his death 
urging the congregation to hear Mr. Connell. 

The congregational meeting developed that 
opinion in the church had by no means crystal- 
lized. The time for extending a call had not 
arrived. So the meeting was postponed in- 
definitely. Mr. Connell is now on the Pacific, 
on his way to iospect Eastern missions. Care- 
ful inquiry among the congregation fails to 
discover any disposition not to follow the 
session. There seems to be perfect harmony. 
Meanwhile the supply committee is filling 
the pulpit from Sunday toSanday. Last week 
it was Friday afternoon before any one was 
secured, and then the wires had to be em- 
ployed. 
The Clerical Union 

Dr. Creegan and Dr. Stimson reported to 
the Clerical Union that the Grand Rapids 
meeting was one of the best the Board has 
had in the last twenty-five years. Following 
their report was an address by Rev. Dr. Pond 
of San Francisco upon the work among China- 
men done by the A, M. A. on the Pacific coast. 
He stated that 1,600 Chinamen have united 
with the churches, and that a considerable 
number among this 1,600 have returned to 
China, where they have been efficient in evan- 
gelizing their own people. 


Congregational Club Night 

The initial meeting for the season of the 
Congregational Club of New York was unusu- 
ally well attended. Anglo-American Unity 
was the topic, and it was treated from the 
standpoints of the Englishman, the French- 
man and the American. Dr. Reuen Thomas 
of Brookline said he was just as good an 
American as Englishman, but he expresed the 
opinion that there is a stronger feeling for 
America on the part of the better class of 
Englishmen in England than there is on the 
part of any class of Americans for England. 
He said that he favored and believed we are 
sure to have, if not an organicalliance, a much 
better understanding and cordial fellowship 
between the countries than exist now. Prof. 
Jean C. Bracq of Vassar College, while cour- 
teous, took the attitude of his own nation 
toward the English, and some of his criticisms 
were very keen—too keen and severe, it was 
thought by many members of the club. Dr. 
Moxom of Springfield, although born under 
the British flag, called himself an American 
to the very last drop of blood. He told of the 
very cordial greeting he received at the meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union last May 
while representing in England the Congrega- 
tional churches of America. 


New Chapel Nearing Completion 

The new Immanuel Chapel, in Decatur 
Street, Brooklyn, nears completion, and it is 
now hoped to use it for service about the 
second Sunday in November. Previous to the 
opening a faiz is to be held in it, for which 
great preparationsare now making. Dr. Inger- 
soll said the other day he did not know that 
he favored fairs, but he favored thisone. The 
new chapel, which is to cost about $23,000, is 
nearly square, and has galleries on three sides. 
Beneath it are to be the usual church rooms, 
so that when the church itself comes to be 
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erected the expenses of a bdsement will not 
have to be incurred. The ground space for 
the edifice is on the west of the chapel, and so 
much encouraged by the outlook is Dr. Inger- 
soll that he is almost beginning to sketch plans 
for it. The chapel will seat about 1,000. The 
neighborhood is a growing and prosperous 
one, and since the erection of the chapel began 
new families have been discovered or have 
made themselves known. There is an excel- 
lent working nucleus of a congregation to go 
there from Rochester and Patchen Avenues, 
so that prospects could hardly be more prom- 
ising. CAmP. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT, 21 


Miss Lucey M. Fay, presiding, expressed 
some helpful thoughts pertaining to submis- 
sion and devotion to the will of God. Mrs. 
Judson Smith spoke of the impressi»n made 
by the recent American Board meeting—that 
all the work is the work of God, that it is 
blessed to share in it and that this privilege 
brings corresponding responsibility. Mrs. 
Austin Phelps spoke with great sympathy of 
the missionary fathers and mothers who re- 
turn to their fields leaving their children in 
this country. 

A letter was read from Miss Cornelia Jud- 
son, who has recently returned to Japan. 
Speaking of the work in Miyazaki, she tells of 
an English night school for boys and men 
where there were over forty to begin with, 
some of them government officials of high 
rank, and says: ‘' Please pray for me that the 
Lord will give me words to talk to the people 
and a whole-hearted love for them, and that he 
will use me to bring souls to himself.’ 

The Mission News reports Rev. Sidney 
Gulick of Matsuyama as giving an address 
befure the Teachers’ Association of that Ken 
upon Education in the United States, which, 
alihough largely secular, also included re- 
marks upon moral and religious education 
and Sunday schools. This address was pub- 
lished in the two daily papers of Matsuyama 
and for over a week was coming out in sec- 
tions. 

Miss Webb of San Sebastian gave the en- 
couraging news that with the reopening of 
the school at Biarritz, after the summer vaca- 
tion,.the pupils have all returned and eight or 
ten new ones besides, and that the school is 
now larger than ever before in its twenty 
years’ history. 

Mrs. Lee of Marash spoke of the Girls’ Col- 
lege there, and of success as largely depend- 
ent upon the natives themselves. The members 
of the Y. W. C. A. have raised a little over 
$100 as the beginning of an endowment fand, 
and have bound themselves to raise at least 
£10 a year until they have £200 for this pur- 
pose. Mrs. Price quickly took her listeners to 
Ruk, speaking of the group of workers there, 
and the opportunities which are opening in 
those western islands. 

The program for the annual meeting of the 
Board, Nov. 2, 3, at Springfield was given. 
The list of those who will make addresses in- 
cludes Dr. Judson Smith, Mrs, Lee, Mrs. 
Crawford, Miss Powers, Miss Gleason, Dr. 
Hamilton and Miss Bartlett from Turkey; 
Mrs. Winsor from India; Mrs. Goodenough 
from Africa; Mrs. Tewksbury from China; 
Mrs. Pettee from Japan; Miss Webb from 
Spain; and Mrs. Price from Micronesia. 








Bright Prospects for Yale, we read in large 
type at the head of a newspaper column the 
other day. ‘‘What good news is this?” we 
asked ourselves. ‘‘Are the entering classes 
larger than ever before, or has some rich man 
given the college a million dollars?’ This is 
what followed the headline, ‘If Yale could 
only find a center rush the friends of Captain 
Chamberlain would give odds on his chances 
against both Princeton and Harvard.” Well, 
well, well! and what would old Elihu say to 
this? 
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New Pastorates East and West 


AN IMPORTANT INSTALLATION IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 

To St. Louis Congregationalists the great 
event of the month has been the settling of 
Rev. C. H. Patton as pastor of First Church, 
Oct. 18. This historic church was organized 
March 14, 1852. The sainted Dr. T. M. Post 
was pastor from 1853 to 1881 and pastor emer- 
itus until 1886. Dr. J. G. Merrill, now of 
Portland, Me, had charge from 1882-89. Dur- 
ing his service the present beautiful stone 
edifice was erected. After an interregnum of 
two years the happy pastorate of Dr. J. H. 
George, now of the Congregational College of 
Montreal, began, his service lasting from 
1891-97. The new pastor began work Sept. 
18, 1898, under auspicious circumstances. 
The installing council represented a large 
constituency. Dr. Michael Burnham was 
elected moderator and Rey. C. L. Kloss scribe. 
After hearing Mr. Patton’s able and exhaust- 
ive statement of belief and Christian experi- 
ence, the council deemed it unnecessary to 
ask questions and voted unanimously for 
installation. The program was somewhat 
unique, omitting, as it did, the charges to pas- 
tor and to people. Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Montclair, N. J., preached from Matt. 16: 18 
a powerful presentation of the true nature of 
the church. Dr. D. M. Fisk of Compton Hill 
gave the right hand of fellowship, and Dr. 
C. S. Sargent made the installing prayer. A 
characteristic feature was the collation, with 
after-dinner speeches, in the church parlors. 
Mr. O. L. Whitelaw was master of cere- 
monies, and addresses were made by Rev. 
Drs. S. J. Niecolls and B. P. Fullerton for the 
Presbyterians, while Drs. W. M. Jones, H. T. 
Fuller of Drury College, Michael Burnham, 
C. 8. Sargent and Rev. C. L. Kloss spoke for 
the Congregationalists, and Mr. Patton made 
suitable response. 

The new pastor is the son of Rev. W. W. 
Patton, D. D., LL. D., of First Church, Chi- 
cago, and later president of Howard Uni- 
versity, and the grandson of Rev. William 
Patton, D. D., the original suggestor of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Born in Chicago in 
1860, he graduated at Amherst in 1883 and at 








PATTON 


REV. ©. H. 
Yale Seminary in 1886. His first charge was 
at Westfield, N. J., where he remained eight 
years. In 1895 he took charge of Pilgrim 
Church, Duluth, Minn., whence he came to 
St. Louis. He had marked success in both his 
earlier pastorates. At Duluth especialy he 
was a tower of strength, and led the church 
through great financial stress, materially re- 
ducing its debt and building up the members 
along spiritual lines. Mr. Patton’s articles in 
The Congregationalist on benevolence have 





attracted wide attention. He married in 1539, 
Pauline W., the daughter of Rev. Dr. Eliphalet 
Whittlesey of Washington, D. C., later well 
known as General Whittlesey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Patton have two young daughters. Both pas- 
tor and people have entered heartily into the 
work of building up the church and the larger 
interests of the Pilgrim faith throughout this 
great Southwest. Ww. M. J. 





THE READING INSTALLATION 





8S. HUNNEWELL 


REV. F, 


The beginning of Rev. F. S. Hunnewell’s 
pastorate in Reading, Mass., was officially 
recognized Oct. 12. The council met in the 
afternoon, all save one of the twenty-six 
churches invited being represented. The can- 
didate’s paper presented the formative truths 
in his ministry, emphasizing the idea of the 
supremacy of life and the conception of God 
asits ruling spirit. Numerous questions were 
asked by members of the council, after which 
it was voted unanimously that the examina- 
tion was satisfactory. During the intermis- 
sion the ladies provided a bountiful collation 
for the delegates and friends present. 

The public service took place in the even- 
ing. The young people added to the already 
attractive auditorium by beautiful decorations 
of flowers and plants. The selections by the 
quartet choir were well chosen and excel- 
lently rendered. 

The usual order of service was changed by 
the substitution for the sermon of a sympo- 
sium, having for its general subject The 
Church as an Institute of Religion. The par- 
ticipants were: Rev. Doremus Scudder, D. D., 
of Woburn, with the subject, Called To Be 
Saints; Rev. F. L. Robbins, D. D., of Spring- 
field, who spoke upon The Holy Fellowship; 
and Rev. F. A. Warfield, D. D., of Lowell, 
whose theme was The Light of the World. 
Each speaker held the attention of the large 
congregation present, and the thoughts pre- 
sented will be long remembered. The install- 
ing prayer was offered by Rev. Daniel March, 
D. D., of Woburn. 

The Reading church has been without a 
pastor since the death of Rev. F. S. Adams in 
March, 1897. During the last nine months of 
this interim the pulpit has been supplied by 
Dr. F. L. Robbins, in whose labors the people 
have been greatly interested, so that the mem- 
bership is somewhat larger than ever. Mr. 
Hunnewell comes to the church with earnest- 
ness and zeal to do faithful work, and the 
church is thoroughly united in the feeling 
that he is one whom the Lord sends. 

Mr. Hunnewell was born in Roxbury, Mass., 


in 1860. He prepared for the ministry at Ban- 
gor Seminary, and was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Congregational church in War. 
ren, Me., in 1888. In 1891 he accepted a call to 
Whitman, Mass., where for seven years he 
has had a successful pastorate. Burt. 





AMHERST’S NEW PASTOR 

A pleasant pastorate of seven years in the 
First Church, Georgetown, Mass., has been 
terminated this fall by the transfer of its pas- 
tor, Rev. H. R. McCartney, to the First Church 
of Amherst. The close of his work was fraught 
with cordial expressions of regret and confi- 
dence by his former people and by the dis- 
missing council. This period of working to- 
gether was recognized as one of mutual co- 
operation and satisfaction. 

The new pastorate at Amherst began Oct. 11, 
when the afternoon and evening installation 
exercises were held. The candidate’s state- 
ment was unanimously accepted, and the pub- 
lic service was largely attended, Dr. Moxom 
preaching the sermon. Other features were a 
bountiful collation, beautiful decorations and 
solo and choir music. 

Rey. Henry R. McCartney was born, in 1860, 
in Michigan. He attended the country school 
of his native town, prepared for college, and 
entered Olivet in 1882, whence he graduated 
as valedictorian, thereafter studying at Yale 
Divinity School, Harvard and Andover Semi- 
nary. He inclined strongly toward educational 
work after his college course, but serious 
thought, earnest search for the truth during the 
years of the Andover controversy and the en- 
eouragement of friends led him to become a 
preacher as well asateacher. The following 
years have attested his abilities as a student 
and a leader. 

He rendered pastoral services at Augustine, 
Kan., and Mount Desert, Me., before going to 
Georgetown. In the latter place, during his 
work there, he reorganized the schools, classi- 
fied the library and led in a civic reformation. 
A three months’ trip to Europe was arranged 
for him by his church at a time when his 





REV. HENRY R. MCCARTNEY 


health was somewhat impaired. Especially 
among young men were his efforts successfu!, 
a fact which augurs well for his work in a 
college town. During his previous pastorate 
nearly forty young people went from the par- 
ish to institutions of higher learning. 





There stood at the wheel that unknown 
steersman we call God.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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The Imperial Spirit 
BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL 


The imperial. strong spirit shall endure 

Every assault; the petty arsenal 

Of lust and pain and sorrow ; cups of gall 
Quaffing as wine. She is integral and pure, 

Of her own final victory so sure, 

That when the body, terror-struck to fall 

In some profound abyss, for aid doth call, 

The soul sublime, magnificent, secure, 

smiles in the face of Love, her Lord. No brink 
Nor hight hides her from him; she cannot sink 
From his environing arms that draw her n'gher. 
So, turning toward the Love that leads her higher, 
She, in fine scorn, makes use of human strife, 
Stepping o’er earthly corses on to Life. 





We present this week the 
first of a promised series of 
articles on architecture. They 
neither attempt a complete history of the 
art of building, which would be impossi- 
ble in our limits of space, nor do they 
enter largely into questions of construct- 
ive detail. They are intended neither 
for the archeologist nor for the profes- 
sional architect, but for everyday people 
who live in houses and may be house 
builders, and who ought to be interested 
in the methods by which the great artis- 
tic peoples of the world have used brick 
and stone for strength ana beauty. The 
aim has been to awaken curiosity in 
tracing the beginnings and transitions of 
the art in such a way as to make its his- 
torically developed life clear to learners. 
In order to keep the subject well within 
the range of most of our readers we have 
chosen some of our illustrations from 
familiar American buildings. If we can 
clear the way so as to induce those who 
have never taken an interest in the sub- 
ject to look with their own eyes, they 
will find that materials for further study 
are all about them in village and city 
streets, as well as books and pictures. 


The Art of 
Building 


It is a beautiful social 
custom —that of  be- 
stowing gifts on a young couple about to 
set up a new home, but one wonders 
whether donors ever feel their responsi- 
bility in the choice of presents. That 
the receipt of gifts brings responsibilities 
every bride realizes when burdened with 
the obligation of acknowledging them 
with due gratitude, displaying them, no 
matter how devoid of taste, in a conspic- 
uous place and returning them in the 
shape of social attentions or some other 
equivalent, But is there, not some re- 
sponsibility on the other side? Gener- 
ous but thoughtless friends ought to 
reflect that when they give the bride of 
& man with only a modest income gifts 
utterly out of keeping with the young 
people’s circumstances they are doing 
them harm rather than good. Beginning 
married life in a small house or apart- 
ment, with one maid, what use have 
they for dozens of cut glass dishes and 
fancy silver articles, or for elegant orna- 
ments corresponding ill with the simple 
furnishings they can afford to buy? The 
effort to live up to such luxuries may 
place the happy pair on a false footing 
from the start, and lay the foundation 
of unhappiness sure to follow if they 
succumb to the temptation to live be- 
yond their income. 


Wedding Presents 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
The Reign of the Teapot 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


To the theoretical student of sociology 
statistics have still a value unknown to 
the practical worker, who, having begun 
with them, finds a region which they do 
not enter and have never touched. To 
read, as one may, in the United States 
Bureau of Labor Report, on Working 
Women in Our Great Cities, that the 
average wage to the sewing women of 
many orders is in New York $5.25 a week, 
seems to determine the fact that all sew- 
ing women receive it. A small wage, it 
is true, but subsistence is possible. If 
two or more in a family earn it, it passes 
from subsistence toward the comfort 
line. 

This is soothing to the perplexed and 
troubled student. If he stays with his 
averages he may end in making books 
about them, in formulating plans for so- 
cial progress based on their figures and 
in denouncing as “cranks” those who 
have gone into that strange land under- 
lying the surface of things. It is the 
skilled worker who abides on the surface 
and helps to make the averages. Below 
them in uncounted thousands are the 
unskilled—worse than unskilled, the un- 
teachable—crowding in sweaters’ dens, 
working in little groups in attic-rooms. 
There, too, are the heart-breaking minor- 
ity who have known “ better days,” hiding 
in any quarters their means can compass 
and dying slowly but always “ respecta- 
bly.” 

These are the women who “finish” 
trousers and ‘‘ knee-pants,’’ work on over. 
alls and jumpers, cheap neckties—all the 
myriad forms of our modern clothing 
supply. Drunken husbands may compel 
such work, and often the ranks recruit 
from forsaken women, whose husbands 
have shirked responsibility and fled to 
“stag camps’”’ in lumber or mining dis- 
tricts. Shop girls, untaught, untrained, 
married in their teens and before they 
have ended steeped in bitter experience— 
these are part of the throng that dwell in 
shadows in that ‘‘ underworld” and earn 
bare existence, the wage seldom going 
beyond $3 a week, more often nearing $2, 
and averaging for many forms of work 
about $2 40. 

How do they live? Clubbing together, 
as many do, room rent, machine rent and 
heat are reduced to a minimum for each. 
The teapot is also in common and its 
work so effectual that the thought of 
solid food brings loathing. Baker’s bread 
and cheap butter are all that many de- 
sire, a pie now and then being added 
or some cheap cake. It is unconscious, 
slow starvation, and whoever encounters 
that smell of hot tannin mingling with all 
that stands for the lowest form of tene- 
ment house knows that for women and 
children alike small chance remains of 
reconstructing the sodden, devitalized 
fiber of body and soul. Rank to begin 
with, the tannic acid formed by union 
with the tin makes a product no less 
deadly than the cheap whisky the men 
prefer. There are as many tea drunkards 
as spirit drinkers, and small choice lies 
between the two. Ruined digestions, 
broken nerves, anzemic bodies, paralyzed 
brains are born of either condition, 
and for both alike is that paralysis of 
will which means that for this life 
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hope is done and death the only de- 
liverer. 

In one of these houses far over on the 
West Side of New York, whose slums are 
in all quarters, the teapot ruled. The 
rooms were less crowded, mother and 
daughter, or a pair who chose to share 
expenses, being the usual occupants. 
But it was a house for cheap “‘finishing”’ 
of one order and another, and thus the 
subsistence wage prevailed, out of which 
came food, clothing, car fares and all that 
even barest existence demands. To make 
this possible the teapot must rule. Byits 
aid a five-cent loaf a day more than sup- 
plies the desired food. The individual 
then can live for a week, and the figures 
have been given many times, on 
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Thus in a wage of $2.40 a week $1.70 re- 
mains for rent, fuel, light, etc., and in 
many cases the food is allowed to cost 
but half a dollar a week. 

In Boston the New England Kitchen 
supplies cereals and soups of several 
kinds at prices within the means of work- 
ing women. But there must be a desire 
for stronger food than tea and bread 
before these women become customers. 
For the English shop-worker in London 
and for her American prototype such 
desire seems to have passed utterly. The 
foreigner, better taught at all points as to 
food, even when materials are grossest, 
manages to extract from them a fairly 
savory meal. 

In this very house, chosen as illustra- 
tion, in a little upper room, clean in spite 
of foul surroundings and odors, abode an 
old Swiss woman, fallen from her first 
estate as lady’s maid, her savings lost in 
a bank failure, and at seventy earning 
two dollars a week sewing on buckles in 
a suspender factory. She has been quoted 
before but her words stand as testimony 
of possibilities the American worker has 
never learned. On her little stove a 
savory something in a saucepan simmered 
slowly, and she lifted the lid. 

“It is a poor woman next door, I try to 
teach sometime,’ she said. ‘But she will 
not, she say de tea keep so up her 
strength. For me it is not tea; never; 
tea is so vicked. Always it make hand 
shake and head fly round. I cannot tea. 
Now in mine saucepan is seven cents; 
three for bones and some meat bits de 
kind butcher throw in and de rest vege- 
tableand barley. Butit make two days and 
good to eat. I have lentils too; yes and 
beans, and all things to flavor, and I buy 
rye bread and coffee to Sunday. Good 
soup is best and more whenI can. Veg- 
etable is many, and salad, and when I 
make more money I buy some egg. But 
not tea; not big loafof white bread. Dot 
swell and swell inside and when it is gone 
leave one all so empty. I would teach 
many but dey like it not. Always de 
tea. If dey let me, I make good soup for 
all de house but Americans will not. No, 
it is always dot tea-pot, and soon all die 
of it.” 

“No, Marie, for by and by the children 
will be taught how to cook and the reign 
of the tea-pot will be over.” 

“No, no,” said Marie, firmly. ‘ Dey 
like not to learn and so ends it. Dey like 
not to learn.” 
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The Story of Architecture 


Architecture begins in need of shelter. 
The weather and the wolves, we may say, 
first made men builders. After necessity 
followed beauty. When any man began 
to take pleasure in building, architecture 
became an art. The craft of building has 
to do with use, theart with delight. When 
the craft began we may be sure that it 
was not long before the art followed, for 
it is man’s nature when he works freely 




















to take pleasure in his 
work. It would please him 
to make his own hut beauti- 
ful. He would spend still 
more effort upon the shelter 
of his chief, which, in a 
sense, belonged to the 
whole tribe. If it was de- 
cided to build a dwelling 
for the god they worshiped, 
the best builders would be 
chosen and the best mate- 
rials supplied. So from 
nearly the beginning archi- 
tecture has had to plan 
and build private houses, 
public buildings and 
churches, just as it does 
today. 

At first, no doubt, sticks 
and skins or bark were the 
materials employed for 
building, but when some. 
thing more permanent was 
desired and logs and stones 
began to be used there were 
new difficulties. Anybody can make a 
wall, the question is how to make a door 
and roof. Windows they might at first 
get along without (there are no windows 
ina tent) but they must haveadoor. How 
to cover the door was the question which 
the first builders with stone or timber had 
to answer, and it has been the important 
question ever since. 

This question of covering the door has 
been answered in two ways. So long as 
men built with timber it was simple 
enough. All they had to do was to lay a 
strong beam across the top of the side 
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I. The Lintel and the Arch 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


posts of the door. If the wall was of 
stone they would find or cut a flat stone 
long and heavy enough to cover the door 
and hold up the wall above it. Such a 
beam or stone is called a lintel and such 
square-topped doors and windows covered 
with a stone or beam are common every- 
where. These are shown in the first pic- 
ture, which is that of the Ramesseum at 
Thebes in Egypt. Great blocks of stone 

















hold the weight of the wall aboveit. At 
last some clever builder discovered that 
by putting brick or stone together in a 
half circle on a framework of small sticks 
above the door, that even if the frame- 
work dropped the bricks would hold; and 
not only would they hold, but they would 
also carry the weight of the wall above 
them just as if there were no door. This 
was the invention of the arch without 
which neither brick nor 

7 small stone could have 

been put to the best use in 
building. Our illustration, 
taken from a Norman 
church in England, shows 
an example of walls held 
up by arches resting on the 
tops of pillars, and illus- 
trates the second school of 
building, which may be 
called the architecture of 
the arch. 
All architecture depends 
for its style or fashion 
upon the way in which its 
doors and windows are 
covered in. The Greeks 
were lintel builders; the 
Romans used both the 
lintel and the arch; and we 
use either or both in end- 
less combinations growing 
out of the Roman fashion, 
or in part by the adoption 





ST. JOSEPH’S CHAPEL, GLASTONBURY, ENGLAND (Column and Arch) 


cover the doors and rest on the tops of the 
columns; and the flat roof is made in just 
the same way. All architecture founded 
upon this principle may be called the 
architecture of the lintel. 

Suppose, however, that the builder lived 
in a country where there was neither 
timber nor stone large enough to use for 
lintels. He must either send a long dis- 
tance for beams or stunes or find some 
way of covering his doors and windows 
without them. He could not make a flat 
lintel by cementing bricks or small! stones 
together, because the cement would not 


of Oriental practice. When men first 
began to be architects they took the ma- 
terials for building which were close at 
hand; and one can see in all their building 
afterward the traces of their first method 
and material. The temples at Athens are 
built of marble, but no one who studies 
their lines can fail to be reminded of the 
logs of wood with which the first ancestors 
of the Greeks began to build. They sup- 
ported their roof on upright trunks of 
trees and laid a beam across the top of 
the doorposts, and the later architects 
imitated the same forms in stone. 
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The people of the Euphrates valley had 
neither stone nor wood, and began to build 
with clay baked in the sun. They cov- 
ered their doors with a lattice of reeds or 
small sticks covered with wet clay, and 
so learned to make the arch and to shape 
burned bricks and a keystone. The 
Chinese began to build near the mouths 
of rivers, where the bamboo and other 
great reeds grow. They found that they 
could readily work and join the bam- 
boo stalks, and came to delight in the 
network of slender lines which they pro- 
duced. When they began to build with 
brick and stone they still built as lightly 
as they could, so that a great Chinese 
pagoda still looks almost like a structure 
of bamboo. The Egyptians had no reeds 
strong enough to be used singly, so they 
tied them in bundles and filled up a wall 
around and between them with clay. 
When they moved up the valley they 
found an abundance of fine building 
stone, but their temples to the last sug- 
gest the reed bundles and packed clay of 
their earliest building. 

These forms of architecture for thou- 
sands of years went on separately. Each 
had a life of its own and grew like a tree 
that is always putting forth new branches. 
We can te]l today, if an old palace or 
temple is dug out of the earth in Asia or 
Africa, what people built it and about 
what time in their history. The Chinese 
built in the Chinese fashion, the Egyp- 
tians in the Egyptian, the Greeks in the 
Greek without ever thinking of any 
other. Each architect tried to make im- 
provements, but without changing the 
general fashion which had come down to 
him. 

This life and growth of architecture 
went on until about the time of the dis- 
covery of Ameréca, when people began to 
study and think about the old Greek and 
Roman building and to follow the rules 
laid down by Vitruvius, a Roman engi- 
neer of the time of Augustus, whose book 
on architecture had just been rediscov- 
ered. Instead of building like their fa- 
thers, with such slight changes and im- 
provements as they could invent, they 
began to be weary or ashamed of their 
fathers’ building and to wish to imitate 
the old work of the Greek and Roman 
times. The law of living growth gave 
place to an artificial selection, often rest- 
ing upon the whim of passing fashion 
and leading to confusion, which has been 
the history of architecture in most of 
Europe and America ever since. Even 
the good work of the great architects 
suffered from this essential change in the 
life of architecture. 

We have many strong and convenient 
buildings and a few beautiful ones, but 
there is no longer any regular law of 
growth or fixed standard of taste. We 
vo all over the world for our suggestions. 
We put the imitation of a Greek temple 
next door to the imitation of a Gothic 
church, We grow proud of a beautiful 
chureh and then allow somebody to build 
a stone block next door higher than its 
steeple to spoil it. It is this mixture of 
elements and jumble of styles which 
makes the study of modern American 
architecture so confusing and unsatisfac- 
tory. 





Most of our misfortunes are more support- 
able than the comments of our friends upon 
them.—C, C, Colton. 
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The Making of Boys 


Before the invention of souls 
There came to the making of boys, 
Limbs under loose control ; 
Health, with a gift of noise; 
Candor, with craft for leaven ; 
Appetite, causing dearth ; 
Merriment, fallen from heaven, 
And muddiness, risen from earth ; 
Fists, aye doubled to fight; 
Languor, scorning the ant; 
Right, the shadow of might, 
And won’t the substance of can’t. 


And the high gods took in hand 
Cropt hair and projection of ears, 
And a well-wrought lachrymal gland 
To furnish the falling of tears ; 
And ink, in spots and in streaks, 
And juices of stickiest fruits, 
And the dirt deposit of weeks 
For lacquer of laceless boots ; 
And gave, with explosions of laughter, 
To the thing they had caused to live, 
A mind than a donkey’s dafter, 
A memory, tight—as a sieve; 
And search made into their treasure 
For all that is apt to annoy, 
When they shaped, to ruin our pleasure, 
The frame and spirit of Boy. 


From the voices of earth and of air, 

They gathered the worst to be found, 
And maliciously added a pair 

Of lungs that were leather and sound ; 
Stomach and cheek they wrought 

Of brass without and within, 
And a bar of adamant brought 

And made it serve as a shin; 
Lessons to learn and say 

They gave, and a liking for ease, 
And games to practice and play; 

And knees, and holes at the knees. 


His speech is a tangled skein ; 
With his lips he baffleth wit; 
In his heart he hath fear of pain; 
In his words a contempt for it; 
He grieves when he’s clothed with precision, 
And knows he must tidy keep ; 
His day is a tamult elysian 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 
—Mangalore Magazine. 





Some Army Pets 


BY KATHARINE R. FISHER 


During the six weeks that a Red Cross 
Relief Station was maintained in Long 
Island city parrots and dogs and even an 
alligator were occasionally sheltered with 
their masters. But not until a body of 
Rough Riders came did the Red Cross en- 
tertain three mascots at once. Teddy, the 
eagle, famous for being the namesake of 
Colonel Roosevelt, perched on a box in 
front of the Red Cross building. Teddy 
is young yet, having but lat©ly learned to 
fly, but with outstretched wngs he meas- 
ures more than five feet from tip to tip. 
Doubtless, as a “bird of freedom,”’ he ob- 
jected to the rope fastened about his leg, 
for he looked fierce enough to keep spec- 
tators at a distance from his hooked beak 
and claws. 

After the Rough Riders had gone one 
of the Red Cross workers discovered in 
the freight station Colonel Roosevelt’s 
mountain lion, Josephine, who was travel- 
ing in a cage to New York. Unlike 
Teddy, poor Josephine did not look at 
all fierce. She lay listless and apparently 
exhausted until the sight of an army tin 
plate upside down on the floor of the cage 
suggested to one of her visitors that she 
might be thirsty. The plate was righted 
and some water was thrown into it be- 
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tween the bars. At the splashing sound 
Josephine opened her eyes and half raised 
her tawny body. Then dragging herself 
to the plate she lapped up every drop. 
Again the dish was filled and again she 
drained it. Someone said she had not 
been fed for at least twenty-two hours, 
whereupon raw beef was brought from 
the Red Cross kitchen, and Josephine was 
given all she could eat. She was plainly 
half starved. 

Before being put aboard the train a card 
was tacked to her cage, stating that she 
had been cared for by the Red Cross Soci- 
ety. Later it was found that underneath 
this some one, probably a soldier, had 
written, ‘“‘ Heaven help the army if it had 
not been for the Red Cross.” 

One little dog was able, I trust, to 
bring her master good luck. On land- 
ing at Montauk the pet was sent to 
his home, but when taken sick he felt 
lonesome without her, and in a few days 
Nellie was on her way back to him in 
the care of a comrade. The nurses at 
the Relief Station gave her a saucer of 
milk, and with a clean hospital blanket 
made her a bed on the floor of their sit- 
ting-room. The milk was quite to her 
taste, but she would have nothing to do 
with the blanket. At a little distance lay 
a pile of overcoats, blankets, pouches, 
cartridge belts and other property of sol- 
diers. By going the full length of her 
chain Nellie managed to reach an army 
blanket, upon which she curled down and 
went to sleep, satisfied, apparently, that 
she was where an army dog should be. 





Queen Wilhelmina’s Postage 
Stamps 


According to the New York Tribune the 
Netherlands have had an unfortunate experi- 
ence in issuing postage stamps bearing Queen 
Wilhelmina’s picture: 


Some new Dutch postage stamps of 
the denominations of one, two and a half 
and five guiden, respeevey, which were 
issued to commemorate Wilhelmina’s ac- 
cession to the throne of Holland, have 
been withdrawn, it is reported, because 
the | ruler is not pleased with the 
— of herself upon them. With her 

air drawn tightly up from the sides and 
at the back, and massed near the top of 
her head, she certainly does appear more 
like a woman of thirty than a girl of 
eighteen. Perhaps the photographer is 
at fault, but wherever the blame lies it is 
the royal wish that the stamps be re- 
called. This sudden stopping of the is- 
sue is likely to make the specimens 
scarce, and a hint of this is already rous- 
ing the collectors. 

In view of the fact that Wilhelmina 
now objects to having her subjects think 
her too old, it is interesting to recall that 
just six years ago she was worried lest 
they should believe her younger than she 
was. At that time, in 1892, a series of 
stamps was issued bearing a picture of 
the child queen as a little girl with short 
hair. This was evidently taken from a 

rtrait not strictly up to date, for b 
he time the stamps came out Wilhel- 
mina’s hair had grown long, and she 
wore it hanging loosely down her back. 
When the stamps were shown to her the 
twelve-year-old monarch was greatly an- 
noyed at the short hair which, she said, 
made her look too childish, and she in- 
sisted upon having it changed. Those in 
charge of the posal department were 
willing enough to do this, but to the fru- 


gal Dutch mind it seemed impossible to 
waste a perfectly good steel plate, so to 
the old block from which the stamps 
were engraved lines were added to 
lengthen out the objectionable “shin- 
gled”’ hair. 
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Mothers in Council 


RIGHTS OF THE FIRST BORN 

In reading the Council of Sept. 29 my 
heart went out to four-year-old Charles, 
who needed so many assurances of his 
mother’s love after the baby sister came. It 
is so natural to bestow kisses upon the baby 
that sometimes the mother does not realize 
how much fewer are the caresses and endear- 
ments given to the older child, who, a short 
time before, had them all. The new baby is 
so sweet and innocent, and the older child, 
alas, has already begun to do naughty things, 
and to present the great problems of discipline. 
Perhaps he is only a two-year-old himself, but 
somehow he seems bigger after the new baby 
comes, and the naughty things he does seem 
naughtier than they used to do when he was 
the baby. And there comes a cross tone in 
mother’s voice that was not there before. 

Yes, the first baby has quite a little to learn 
when the new baby comes. The arms that 
have always been ready to open for him when 
he was tired or hurt are often filled by another. 
To be sure he loves the new baby, and in time 
gains more than he loses by the change. But 
he has to become accustomed to it, so let us be 
tender and patient with him and give him his 
full share of mother love. 8. M. H. 


SPIRITUAL AWAKENING OF THE CHILD 


Dr. Oscar Chrisman of the Kansas State 
Normal] School gave this summer in the Edu- 
cational Review, under the title Religious 
Periods of Child Growth, the results of an 
investigation as to the best methods in the 
religious training of children. His conclu- 
sions cannot fail to be of interest to parents 
and clergymen as well as to teachers. 

He divides child life into five periods: (1) 
prenatal, (2) infancy, (3) childhood, (4) pubes- 
cence, (5) adolescence. The first period ex- 
tends from the time of conception till birth; 
the second, from birth to about two and one- 
half years; the third, from two and one-half 
to about ten; the fourth, from ten to twelve 
or thirteen in girls and fifteen or sixteen in 
boys; and the last reaches to the age of 
twenty-five. 

The influence of the mother upon the babe 
before birth is emphasized, and the impor- 
tance of a good example during infancy is 
dwelt upon. The third period is one of im- 
plicit faith. During it the child should hear 
only the truth. God appears to him as a good 
man. He talks with God as he would talk 
with his father. He has no idea of reverence 
or of awe, and should not be taught the awful- 
ness of God. The child is a loving creature, 
and love should be the chief characteristic of 
childish religion. As fear is all too natural to 
childhood, it should not be increased by the 
early introduction of the idea of Satan and of 
hell, but assuaged by the beautiful, lovable 
conception of Jesus Christ. : 

By far the most important time is the period 
of pubescence, and, unfortunately, it is the 
least understood. As the childhood period is 
one of great faith, the pubescent period is one 
of doubt. As we know, the boy of this age 
loses interest in church and Sunday school. 
He makes no confidences except to his chums. 
The love of childhood is being exchanged for 
the reason of manhood. ‘‘The boy of pubes- 
cence cannot in the fulfilling of -his nature 
help but begin to have stubborn spells.” A 
study of conversions shows that the largest 
number of them have occurred among girls at 
twelve and thirteen years of age and among 
boys at sixteen years. It is further learned 
that these conversions are far less lasting than 
those at the later age of sixteen in girls and 
eighteen in boys, when again occurs a large, 
although not nearly so large, number of con- 
versions. It seems to Dr. Chrisman that con- 
version should be allowed its natural time of 
growth. x 

In regard to adolescence the article says: 
“ Religious awakening will appear in the 
adolescent period. By the youth of a re- 


ligious home and community this awakening 
will be understood, and the mind and the body 
will go out toward God. If religious bodies 
would wait till this period to begin working 
toward the entire surrender of self to God’s 
will, they would find the whole being of the 
youth responsive. I cannot believe with 
Rousseau that all religious training should 
be left till this period, yet I must believe that 
all religious teachings looking toward full 
conversion must be kept for the adolescent 
period. God’s laws with man’s soul are just 
as immutable as his laws with man’s nature, 
and until these soul laws are better under- 
stood we cannot expect to attain to the best 
result in religious matters with children.” 
WILuiAM B. CARPENTER. 


A SCOLDING WITHHELD 

Slam, bang, bump! Three children and 
the dog Max came racing up the back steps, 
through the kitchen and dining-room, over 
the polished floor and handsome rugs of the 
parlor and halted in excited consultation be- 
fore the open fireplace where big logs were 
blazing. 

Mamma was sewing upstairs when the first 
bang announced the advent of the quartet. 

She sprang to her feet, remembering a recent 
rain and the probable muddy condition of five 
pairs of active feet, and hurried across the 
room to warn off the invaders before they 
should reach the sacred precincts of the 
parlor; but, alas! in her haste she failed to 
notice and avoid the rockers of her favorite 
chair—traps ever ready for the unwary—and 
her dress was firmly caught and held; or was 
it a special providence that thus checked her 
hasty feet and hastier words? Asshe paused, 
impatiently enough, to release herself, John’s 
clear voice rang out: ‘‘ Here’s a whole trash- 
basket full of scraps that will make splendid 
little spirits flying out of the chimney! ”’ 

Busy hands grasped bits of paper and de- 
posited them upon the flames; then away 
dashed children and dog to a post of obser- 
vation on the lawn. The mother’s frown 
changed to a smile, for she realized at once 
that the little people remembered and were 
verifying the truth of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s pretty story of The Flax. 

“Snip, snap, snurre, 

Basse, burre, 

The song is ended,” 
she repeated to herself, but the next moment 
the merry voices and fortissimo barking with- 
out called her to the window. Under the 
trees below the children had stationed them- 
selves, with bright, uplifted faces, while Max 
circled around, doing his best to understand 
what it was all about. 

In a few moments rose the united exclama- 
tion, ‘‘There goes the schoolmaster—the 
last of all!’”’ And as the fragments of black- 
ened tissue floated away the children ran in 
to renew the conflagration, rushing back again 
to watch the chimney-top, laughing, clapping 
their hands and chattering like magpies, with 
Max for chorus. 

Back and forth, back and forth they went, 
banging doors and leaving muddy footprints, 
but the mother did not interfere further than 
to watch that the scraps of blazing paper 
really found their way upward, and not out 
into the room. At length, however, she sug- 
gested that a permanent audience should be 
established out of doors, while she fed the 
fire within. This proved a satisfactory com- 
promise, and she cheerfully roasted hands 
and face in the endeavor to make the exhibi- 
tion a brilliant one. When all the waste- 
baskets in the house were emptied she brushed 
up the mud without a murmur, and said later 
to her husband: “It was one of the prettiest 
sights I have ever seen, and to think that 1 
might have quenched all that joyous activity 
and enthusiasm but for the blessed interposi- 
tion of a rocking-chair.”’ 

‘ Dorotuy STORRS. 
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Closet and Altar 


Prayer is the broad channel which con. 
veys the gifts of God into our soul. 





In prayer man is a laborer together 
with his God. We have had enough in 
our day of the shallow evangel of labor, 
man’s gospel preached to man; we have 
been told till we weary of hearing it that 
“he who works, prays’; but let us lift 
up our hearts high enough to meet a 
fuller, deeper, richer truth; let us learn 
that “she who prays, works’’; works even 
with his God; is humble enough, is bold 
enough to help him who upholds all 
things by the word of his power.— Dora 
Greenwell. 





O strong, upwelling prayers of faith, 
From inmost founts of life ye start— 
The spirit’s pulse, the vital breath 
Of soul and heart. 


Ye brook no forced and measured tasks, 
Nor weary rote nor formal chains. 
The simple heart that freely asks 


In love, obtains. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





O Lord, take my heart, for I cannot 
give it; and when thou hast it, 0, keep 
it, for I cannot keep it for thee; and 
save me in spite of myself, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake.—Fénelon. 





God... has made apostles and saints 
out of men and women that the world 
would have thrown away as rubbish. 
Why, the whole New Testament is just 
a record of that—Peter, the weak and 
wayward; Mary Magdalen, the defiled; 
Zaccheus, the worldly; Thomas, the de- 
spondent; Paul, the persecutor and blas- 
phemer. What God could do in the first 
century he can do, he is doing, today.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 





For me—fall my fortune as it may— 

A comfort and a strength it is to know 

That wheresoe’er I go 

There is the same heaven over me on high, 

Whereon in faith to fix the steady eye; 

The same access for prayer ; 

The same God, always present every where. 
—Southey. 





Sometimes it is said that before the 
Holy Spirit can come in as the Sanctifier 
of the soul sin must be thrust out. 
Would it not be more correct to say that 
when the Holy Spirit comes in he thrusts 
sin out? He does not flow into a self- 
emptied soul like air into a vacuum. 
Hard indeed would be our lot if the task 
were imposed upon us of clearing out 
from our hearts the rubbish of worldli- 
ness and sin to prepare for the indwelling 
of the Spirit. . . . Itis not self-emptying 
but divine-infilling that is needed.—James 
M. Campbell. 


Almigbty God, who alone gavest us 
the breatb of life and alone canst keep 
alive in us the breatbing of boly desires, 
we beseech thee for thy compassion’s 
sake to sanctify all our thougbts and 
endeavors, that we may neitber begin 
any action witbout a pure intention nor 
continue it witbout tby blessing; and 
gtant that, baving tbe eyes of our under= 
standing purged to bebold things invisi= 
ble and unseen, we may in beart be in= 
spired witb thy wisdom and in work be 
upbed by tby strengtb, and in the end 
be accepted of thee as thy faithful serv= 
ants, baving done all things to tby glory, 
and thereby tq our endless peace. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


HESE two pictures, sent by a sum- 
mer resident in the hill-country of 
Western Massachusetts, tell astory 
of dreary desolation and beautiful benev- 
olence—I was about to say philanthropy, 
but some of our young Greek scholars 
would surely say that the anthropos part 
of the word would not exactly apply to 
the feline recipients of the kindness ! Our 
honorary member puts the story into 
words: 
WEst CHESTERFIELD, MASS, 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... The pictures were 
taken on this ‘‘ Mount”’ where, fifty years ago, 
there were forty houses which furnished shel- 
ter for as many happy families of well-to-do 
farmers, but where now are only six that 
serve this purpose, and those containing little 
luxury. The house in the picture shows 
signs of decay, though the desolation reigning 
within its walls—wrenched and hingeless 
doors, warped and rotten floors, rickety stairs 
and dust-heaps everywhere—cannot be seen. 
The squirrels know all about it, however, for 
between the lining boards and the lath they 
have a happy home to which the curling clap- 
boards make a fine ladder for them to ascend. 
This house is on the east side of the Mount; 
on the west side is a ruin, as complete as any 
pile of fallen timber and crumbled plaster 
could well be. The house on the summit 
which we occupy for the summer is yet in a 
fair state of preservation, though abandoned 
two years ago as a home. 

This ‘‘ Mount” is one of the many beautiful 
elevations in this locality of pure air and quiet 
freedom from the jostling of city life. It is 
of an oval shape, four miles long by two miles 
broad, and 500 feet above the Westfield River 
at ‘Chesterfield Hollow,’’ which forms its 
romantic eastern boundary. Its sides are pre- 
cipitous, but the summit and several plateaus 
are more level and have good land for cultiva- 
tion, which can be bought for nearly one-half 
its appraisal by the assessors. Its wooded 
sides furnish enchanted ground for rambling. 
If an electric road is built as contemplated, 
connecting it with Northampton, the Mount 
may yet be used for a summer resort or for 
rejuvenated farms, where a few stranded city 
families, who have not lost their love for na- 
ture and its ample provision for their needs, 
may find work, shelter, food and clothing, and 
the wealth of competence and peace. 

The other picture may interest Kitty Clover. 
We found ¢ trio of his race in a mow of corn- 
stalks. Their own mews betrayed their hid- 
ing-place, where they were nearly starved. 
You can see three of our party feeding milk 
to the poor little pussies with spoons. K. 

Kitty C., who is all snuggled up in a 
leap beside me on the desk, won’t wake 
ip enough to study the picture, but I am 
interested in it, although I cannot help 
asking in the words of the poet : 

When the north wind doth blow, 

And Chesterfield hath snow, 

And the summer folks have gone back to town, 

What will the kittens do then, 

Poor things ? 

Perhaps the same question might be 
asked about the future residents of the 
“Mount” in the wintertime: will the 
grounds be as “enchanted’’ when three 
feet under snow? Still I remember how 
liappily people lived in other hill-towns of 
that same region in the old time, how the 
farmers broke out the drifted roads with 
their ox-teams the morning after the 
storm, and how the boys on the farthest 
hills were always the first at the district 

schoolhouse—and those same boys have 
turned out prosperous and useful men. 
With all the improvements of fifty years, 
why cannot healthy, sturdy American 
youth live there now, cultivate the aban- 
doned farms, rebuild the deserted houses 
and besuccessful farmers? If any Corner 


boys go there, or grow there, let them 
write us all about it! 

Here is a letter from a little boy, who is 
having his summer vacation in the city, 
although he belongs in the hill-country— 
near Chesterfield, in Berkshire County: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I am very glad to be 
a Cornerer. I am down in Boston for a few 
days. I have quite a number of cats in Hins- 
dale, and when I was there, I drove eleven 
cows to pasture. I have all my cats named. 
I have some little kittens at home in Hins- 
dale, Mass. MACK 8. 

Why did not Mack call and see me at 
the new Congregational House at 14 








Beacon Street? He could have found it 
easily, itis so near the State House and 
the Shaw Monument. And who fed his 
Hinsdale kittens while he was gone— 
“‘summer boarders ”’ ? 

The next boy is from Worcester County: 


NORTHBORO, MASS. 
Dear Mr. Martin: It has been a long time 
since I wrote you, but I have not forgotten 
you, and I still read the Conversation Corner. 
Last fall I was sick with the typhoid fever; 
then we went up to Grandpa’s, then we came 
back, and I went to school. I have been up to 
Grandpa’s this vacation, and I thought I would 
not write then, because I did not think you 
could read my handwriting. {He writes with 
typewriter when he is at home.—Mnr. M.) 
When I was sick, [ had to live on milk for 

four weeks. Howarp §. 


Those kittens on the ‘‘Mount”’ were fed 
on milk, although they were not sick, and 
I have known of children living on noth- 
ing but milk for a whole year, and they 


became strong men. Me Nate) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


The reference to the old-time ox-team in the 
adjoining colamn suggests the question of one 


of our old folks (July 14) as to a song, “The 
Three Cattle Team.’’ The information has 
been at last secured: } 


WINCHESTER, N. H. 
The song. ‘‘Mv Three Cattle Team,’’ was 

sung at county fairs ror many years by Walter 
Kittredge of Hillsborough County, N.H. He 
sang sometimes with the famous Hutchinson 
Family of Milford, N. H. {I remember the 
chorus: 

Whoa hush, gee up, gee up, gee buck, 

Whoa hush, gee up, gee whoa; 

Whoa hush, gee up, gee whoa, 


Gee up, gee up, gee whoa. 
a. W. 


A well-known teacher summering in the 
* Old Granite State” wrote: J 


MT. VERNON, N. H. 

Walter Kittredge still lives in Merrimack, 
N. H. He wrote no end of things, and used 
to go about concerting with’ the Hutchinsons, 
singing his own songs. His greatest song 
was, ‘ Tenting on the old camp-ground.” He 
gave it to the Hutchinsons, who sung it in 
concerts and at the front, had it published 
and gave Kittredge half the profite. I re- 
member seeing him in the early ’60’s, and 
hearing him sing his war songs in the cars, 
which he afterwards sold to the passengers. 
The Hutchinsons had a song with a chorus 
of the kind you mention. I heard one of the 
H.’s sing it at New Ipswich when I was a boy. 
He went off into a rollicking recitative, with 
impromptu variations, served up with dra- 
matic gesture and the crack of a big fold 
whip. 33.& 


Then the first-named singer wrote: 


REED’s Ferry, N. H.¥] 

The song I sung was ‘‘Gee up, gee up, gee 
whoa,” and I arranged it as a farmer’s song 
about 1857. ‘“‘ Tenting on the old camp-ground ”’ 
I wrote in 1863. WALTER KITTREDGE. } 


Being in Lynn a few weeks ago, I climbed 
up ‘old High Rock,” the home of the last sur- 
vivor of the Hutchinson family—whose ren- 
dering of patriotic and anti-slavery songs, all 
over the country, people with memories forty 
years old wel] remember—but he was not at 
home. The husband of ‘ Abby Hutchinson,”’ 
the sweet singer of the family, writes: 


ORANGE, N. J. 
... The song was called ‘‘The New Eng- 
land Farmer.’’ The words were composed by 
Judson J. Hutchinson and were sung by the 
Hutchinson family to the tune of “A Life on 
the Ocean Wave.’”’ At the end of the chorus 
it was the habit of the singers to imitate the 
various sounds of the barnyard and farm. I 

add the song in full. LUDLOW PATTON, 


A life on my native soil, 
A home in a farmer’s cot, 
I’ll never at labor recoil, 
And ask for no happier lot. 
O, the city has not a charm, 
With its turmoil, noise and strife! 
Give me a snug little farm, 
With a kind and notable wife. 


Chorus 


A life on my native soil, 
A home in a farmer’s cot, 

With my three cattle team wil! I toi:, 
And ask for no happier lot. 


On my own native soil I stand, 
’Mid blossoming fields around, 
While the air is pleasant and bland, 
And the hills with cattle abound. 
O, the river is flowing by, 
And the boatman’s singing we hear, 
And the latorers, how they fly, 
While echo sends round the good cheer! 


How pleasant it is to view 
Whole valleys of waving grain, 
And the husbandman’s jovial crew, 
With sickles prostrating the plain! 
O, the song of my heart shall be, 
While the earth her sweet products shall yield, 
The life of a farmer for me, 
A home in the forest and field! 


LN. 
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LESSON FOR Nov. 6. 2 Chron. 30: 1-13 


Hezekiah’s Great Passover 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


King Hezekiah and Quaen Hephzibah—The 
Strength of Jehovah and The Delightful—these 
two names stand at the head of a chapter of 
brightness against a black background in the 
history of Judah. The two central events of 
this reign are chosen for our study, today The 
Great Passover and next Sunday The Assyr- 
ian Invasion. We ask concerning the first 
lesson : 

I. Why the Passover was kept. 
28 and 29. 

1. Because the people were miserable. Long 
before this time they had lost their independ- 
ence, and Israel and Judah had become prov- 
inces of Assyria. But the kingdom to which 
they had given allegiance plundered while it 
refused to protect them. Under Ahaz, the 
father of Hezekiah, Syria had devastated 
Judah, and Israel had gleaned after Syria, 
slaughtering whole armies of Judeans, and 
carrying away into slavery scores of thousands 
of womenand children. Edomites, Philistines 
and other tribes fell on the helpless remnant. 
Judah had never been worse off than when 
Hezekiah came to the throne. 

In religion they were utterly demoralized. 
The worship of Jehovah had practically 
ceased. The temple had been closed for years. 
Ahaz in despair had set up the worship of the 
gods of the nations which had conquered him. 
The people had lost faith. The few who still 
believed in Judah must have felt that he had 
abandoned them to die as a nation. With 
vastiy less reason some Christians today feel 
thus about their country, seeing how public 
worship is neglected and the Sabbath for- 
gotten. 

2. Because they had a righteous leader. Hez- 
ekiah had not inherited piety from his father. 
He grew to the age of twenty-five years in an 
atmosphere of idolatry and social degradation. 
But as soon as he came to the throne he began 
to reign as a godly king should. The first 
month he reopened the temple. He exerted 
all his influence for holiness. He set the 
machinery of worship in motion at once—an 
organized ministry, daily sacrifices, holy days. 
He set the people to thinking about religion. 
As soon as he declared what was in his heart 
many of the leading families joined in his 
purpose. One good man in power, exercising 
his authority for God, is a mighty influence 
for good. President McKinley’s consistent 
Christian character and witness for God is 
having an effect which cannot be measured in 
uplifting the character of the nation. 

3. Because they had awakened consciences. 
Even in their degraded condition they needed 
only a righteous and courageous example to 
begin reformation. 

Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 


In other men, sleeping but never dead— 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


Read chaps. 


Multitudes who today appear to have aban- 
doned faith have only slumbering consciences. 
They are by no means hopeless. Great possi- 
bilities of manhood and womanhood in the 
service of Christ are in them. Would that our 
prayers were strong in faith for inspiring 
Christian leaders. 

II. How the Passover was kept. 
chaps. 30 and 31. 

1. With a cleansed temple. Rubbish and 
defilement had accumulated for years in the 
Lord’s house. The first thing to be done was 
to put it in order. Outward forms are of no 
avail in worship when the inward life is out 
of harmony with God. But when men set 
themselves to please him they will put honor 
on public worship. They will delight to 
beautify the Lord’s house. 

2. With cleansed hearts. “It is in mine 
heart to make a covenant with the Lord,” said 
Hezekiah. That was essential to the proper 
observance of the Passover. It is a necessary 


Read 
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step in approaching the Lord’s table, which is a my life, albeit I may have 


the symbol of Christ our Passover, sacrificed 
for us. 

3. With a missionary spirit. They sought 
to reunite in the Passover all the tribes of 
Israel that remained in Palestine. They sent 
out invitations from Beersheba to Dan, to 
come and observe the Passover in the reopened 
temple at Jerusalem. Many among the north- 
ern tribes ridiculed the invitation; but some 
came. It was hard for those who accepted. 
They had to endure the scorn of their neigh- 
bors. Butno doubt it made them nobler men. 
It did great good to those who invited them. 
It revived their national as well as their reli- 
gious spirit. 

4. With united purpose. ‘The hand of God 
was to give them one heart to do the command- 
ment of the king.’’ Their message to their 
brethren was a conviction which had already 
begun to bear fruit in happy experience. 
“The Lord your God is gracious and merciful, 
and will not turn away his face from you if ye 
return unto him.” When a community is 
united in that conviction, a religious revival 
is assured. 

5. With earnest and answered prayer. 
There was penitence in it. The king prayed 
for the people: ‘‘ The good Lord pardon every 
one that setteth his heart to seek God.’’ 
‘* And the priests and Levites were ashamed 
and sanctified themselves.’’ There was evi- 
dence that the prayers were heard. ‘The 
Lord hearkened to Hezzkiah and healed the 
people.”” There was praise in the prayer. 
“*The Levites and the priests praised the Lord 
day by day.”’ 

6. With prolonged services. They “kept 
the feast of unleavened bread seven days with 
great gladness, . . . making confession to the 
Lord, the Gad of their fathers.””’ They found 
so much comfort and strength in these new 
services that “they kept other seven days 
with gladness.”’ 

7. With genuine reformation of the nation 
(chap. 31: 1]. The people went forth from 
their Passover and destroyed idolatry through- 
out the cities of Judah. 

This is a simple description of a remarkable 
revival which began by the observance of a 
sacred ordinance. Its influence grew till it 
was felt for good from one end of the land to 
the other. I can imagine as great a revival, 
beginning in a simple celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper by disciples coming together to con- 
sider its meaning, confessing their sins one to 
another, covenanting anew to serve the Lord, 
trusting in him as the great sacrifice for sin 
and consecrating themselves to him who has 
purchased them with his own blood. 


The Church Prayer Meeting . 


Topic, Oct. 30-Nov. 5, Interpreting God to 
Men. Jer. 25: 1-14; Acts 8: 26-40; 2 Cor. 
5: 11-21. 

Must first learn about him. Must be in fntelli- 
gent sympathy with others. Must be wise in con- 
veying the divine message. 

(See prayer meeting editorial. ] 





The Son of His Father 


I have among my acquaintances a pass- 
ing stranger about whom I have not 
concerned myself at all. He has never 





met him again and agen. But one day I 
discover that he is the son of an old and 
dear friend. At once I hunt him up, 
He has not changed at all. He is just as 
uninteresting intrinsically as he was be. 
fore. But I am mye ee toward him. 
The thing which has waked my affection. 
ate interest is that he-is the son of hig 
father. Whenever one is touched by God 
and honored with any portion of his ac. 
ar mag all humanity appears dif- 
erently to him. They are sons of his 
Father. This is the Christian temper 
toward men.—fev. S. D. McConnell. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
OUR OWN WORK 
Receipts of the A. B. C. F.M. The following 
statement by Treasurer Wiggin tells its own 
story: 





The regular d from churches and in- 
dividuals ee tne month of September 
amounted CO, secrcorgcsdcidccadcvacscederisced $14,510.84 
The legacies amounted ictus csAcuadceruses ons 2,742.92 
Total for September..........005. csseveccsseees $17,253.76 


Aside from the above, there was received 
for the debt in September $226. The receipts 
for special objects in September amounted to 
$3,813.70. 
THE WORLD AROUND 

The Fall of Omdurman. The fall of Omdur- 
man and the overwhelming defeat of the kha- 
lifa is recognized by all the British friends of 
Christian missions in Africa as an event of 
incalculable importance, adverse to Moham- 
medanism and favorable to Christianity. It 
was accompanied by scenes of slaughter which 
are not in harmony with Christlikeness, but, 
on the°other hand, the khalifa was a ruler 
whose inhumanity and malignant tyranny 
made him unworthy of anything but sharp 
and stern punishment. For a pan-Islamic 
view of-this battle, by a Mohammedan, see the 
October Nineteenth Century. 


Pundita Ramabai’s Conversion. Pundita Ram- 
abai’s recent visit to this country led her to 
see that much higher altitudes of blessing 
awaited her than she had ever known. She 
says: 

The purpose of the Lord in sending me to 
the United States was to teach we some very 
precious lessons. While in that country I met 
certain Western admirers of the Swami-ism 
which passes for Hinduism in Western coun- 
tries. It seems that they did not find any sat- 
isfaction in the Bible and were seeking after 
something better. I had neither the time nor 
inclination to reason with these people. But 
one thing was clear to me—that even with the 
open Bible in one’s hand, if one does not live 
a supernatural life and prove the religion of 
Jesus Christ to be the religion of heavenly 
life by experimenting upon it, the Scripture 
may become a dead letter. What is needed 
in all countries where the gospei is preached 
is that its preachers and followers should live 
a supernatural life. I found out where my 
failings were, and I thank the Lord for en- 
lightening me. It is looking unto him and 
nothing else that will help me to live a super- 
natural life. I find I have to learn much be- 
fore I know what obeying God and having 
the fullness of the Spirit means. I was in the 
habit of interpreting the Bible as it suited me 
best, while trying honestly to keep the com- 
mandments of God. This of course did not 
help me to live a supernatural life. While 
making some notes en the teaching of the 
Swami visitors to America and the effect of it 
on certain minds, the Lord showed me very 
clearly that the world will love and honor 
what is its own—that so long as I have any 
part in a compromise with the world I shall 
not be used of God as a witness of his truth. 
God does not need our help to demonstrate 
his power, but in his loving kindness he has 
shosen us to be his witnesses, and we should 
consider it an infinitely greater honor to be 
God’s witnesses than to follow the world and 
zet some honor from it. Although 1 have 
been much interested in mission work, I never 
felt called to be a missionary. And it was at 
the time of my late visit to America that I was 
jlearly shown by God that I was commanded 
and sent by him to preach the gospel to my 
veople. The last command of Christ, ‘‘Go 
ye,” was not meant only for the apostles but 
for all his disciples. India’s needs are very 
great, and it is the first duty of her sons and 
daughters to work and give their lives for her 
redemption. No amount of education or any 
other thing will redeem her. In the gospel of 
Christ, which “is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth,” is her only 
hope. Solasked the gracious Lord to send me 
back to my country a very different woman 
froms wha E sap at the tine whem I left home. 
I went away a8 a school teacher, and now I 
am glad to tell you that the Lord has filled me 
with an intense leve-for-my people and sent 
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me home a preacher of the gospel to win some 
lives for Christ. 


Missions and Territorial Expansion. The key- 
note of the Protestant Episcopal Triennial 
Convention, now in session, was struck by 
Bishop Tuttle of Missouri, in his opening 
sermon, who preached from Isa. 54:2. ‘‘ Mis- 
sions,” he said, ‘‘must be the elemental life- 
beat and the crowning epic poetry of the liv- 
ing church.” Bishop Tuttle is not a pessi- 
mist oppressed with national shortcomings, 
which therefore render all thought of aid to 
less fortunate peoples out of the question. 
He holds that 


Expansion is in the air for us Americans 
now. If we fall into line at its bugle blast 
some may claim it will be to our risk and 
harm, for that it is an unwonted call, an out- 
of-the-way call, an unfit call to such as we 
are. Be that as it may, the logic of events is 
a force not to be counted out, and it may 
make the sounding of bugle calls and the 
rolling forward of the chariot wheels of des- 
tiny things that we cannot stop if we would. 
All who think are startled and subdued and 
awed at the responsibilities devolved upon 
the nation. Now, if the things which we are 
looking at as citizens are wide and far and 
deep, how shall we bear it if the church 
cowers and draws back and lies down? 

The anvil stands ready. Right good work 
that for the anvil. But we are not the anvil 
now. We ought to be, we want to be, the 
hammer, and the arm driving it, to strike 
hard. Hawaii,. Puerto Rico—go forward to 
possess the land, The Philippines—if the 
flag we honor and love is to float sovereign 
there, go ye in there also. And if the force- 
ful logic of events that we wot of lift the 
flag in permanence over other regions yet, 
go ye there, too, to bide and work, and help 
and save. We may find China likely to be 
our neighbor, even in the ordinary sense of 
mundane locality. 


NOTES 


Ian Maclaren, in addressing the recent 
meeting of the English Baptist Missionary 
Union, enforced the conception of foreign 
missions as an act of trustees charged with 
grave responsibilities in executing a last will 
and testament. 


A vigorous movement, headed by Lady Wim- 
borne, is reported among women in the Church 
of England, which has for its object resistance 
to the ritualistic tendency which lately has 
grown to such fnflaence in that branch of the 
church. It is high time something were done 
to defeat it. 


It is good evidence of the value of the work 
for the young done by Dr. Barnardo’s homes in 
London that during the last six years the 
boys and girls sent through their agency from 
London streets to Canada have sent back to 
help other children considerably more than 
$40,000 of their earnings. 


Rev. E. W. Lelachteur, a Christian Alliance 
missionary, is now in this country. Two years 
ago he started from central Asia for Tibet. He 
had many perilous adventures, but won from 
the Tibetan Buddhists courtesies and conces- 
sions which are unparalleled, including per- 
mission to establish Christian missions. 


Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon’s remark that, 
“‘compared with the ample literature of for- 
eign missions how meager is the list of home 
missionary biography,’ should be laid on the 
consciences of all of our gifted young Congre- 
gational authors, whose training in the study 
of history and literature has prepared them 
for the work. 


The fear that the last general election in 
France would cause a Roman Catholic revival 
has not been verified. On the contrary the 
priests lost influence perceptibly. The Social- 
ists are stronger than formerly and this fact 
may cause a reaction in favor of the priestly 
party. Otherwise it doubtless will continue 
to lose ground. 

The Presbyterian Board has just adopted 
with good results the policy of the Church 
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Missionary Society of England in gathering 
its newly appointed missionaries for a week’s 
conference with the secretaries. Wise spirit- 
ual counsel was given them and useful visits 
were made to successful city missions and 
philanthropic institutions. 


Even in Alaska the war has had detesens 
effects. Superintendent Wirt writes that the 
inhabitants rejoice at its cessation, because 
they “think the newspapers will give the gold 
fields the prominence they deserve.” Latest 
reports indicate that they already have had 
too much prominence, that gold is by no means 
as abundant as it was said to be. 


Bishop Tucker, returning to Uganda for the 
fourth time, after an interval of two years, 
describes the situation as remarkably favora- 
ble considering the recent revolution and mu- 
tiny. The spiritual condition is full of peril, 
but at the same time of bright promise. The 
sale of the New Testament is phenomenal. 
The native teachers remain steadfast. All 
stations abandoned at the time of the mutiny 
have been reoccupied or rebuilt. 


Principal Fairbairn, speaking recently te 
his personal friends and admirers gathered 
about him to bid him “‘ Godspeed ” as he starts 
to deliver the second course of lectures in 
India on the Haskell foundation, did not 
hesitate to say that he believed that Christian- 
ity would have a far better chance in India if 
it went only in its own right, to speak in its 
own name, in absolute disassociation from the 
British imperial power. May there not be a 
warning in this for those who believe that 
with the raising of the stars and stripes over 
Porto Rico—and possibly other Spanish posses- 
sions—gzeater opportunities for missions will 
exist? 





A Roll of Honor 


Following is the list of churches in Massa- 
chusetts which in recent statistics are re- 
corded as having given something to every 
one of our seven distinctively Congregational 
objects. Weare glad to note that it includes 
some of our smallest and presumably weakest 
churches. We are indebted to Rev. G. W. 
Stearns of Middleboro for the compilation of 
the list: 


Abington 


Lowell, - ah St. 
Acton High 8 





Amesbury, Union Lyoe, c Central 
Amherst, North 
Arlingten Marlboro 
Ashfield Medford, West 
\ttleboro Melrose 
sernariston Highlands 
severly, Dane St Merrimac 
slandford, First Methuen 
soston, Old South Middleboro, First 
Second, Dorchester Central 
Union Monson 
West Roxbury Natick 
Jamaica Plain Newton, Bent Prospect St. 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury Newton, Center 
Aliston 
Braintree, South Eltot 
Brockton, South, Campello Auburndale 


Newtonville 


Camepetege, Wood Memo- 
Northampton, Florence 


Charlemont, East Northboro 
Chelsea, Central Northbridye Center 
Chicopee, First Whitinsville 
Falls Oxford 
Palmer, Second 


Pittsfield, First 

ut 
Plymouth, Chiltonville 
Rockland 











Rockport, First 
Salem, Tabernacle 
Shelburne 


vers, Maple St. 


Somerville, Broadway 
Payson South Hadiey Falls 


Springfield, Olivet 
South 
Park 
Stockbridge 
First Stoneham 
Rolistone Sudbury 


Saxonville Teantone Ww 
Tau 


Upton 
, Trinity Upton, 
Walpole 
, First al 
, Four Corners Warren, First 
bl 


Gilbertville Westb 
West Westietd, First 


Westhampto 
West Stockbridge, Village 
We a Un 


Whit 
Wilbraham, North 
Winchester 
oburn 
Worcester, Central 
Lawrence St. Calon 


First 


grim 
Worthin on 
Yarmout 
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REV. L. H. CONE 


Nine months of 1898 have recorded 





all the denominational societies. He is a man 
of strong beliefs and deprecates the tendency 
to hesitate to speak with precision while being 
yet tolerant of difference of opinion. Although 
he has passed his threescore years and ten, he 
possesses much of his old-time vigor in bear- 
ing and speech, and manifests a keen interest 
in the spiritual welfare of his people. 


Rev. F. B. Makepeace has been the success- 
ive and successful pastor of churches at 
Gloucester, Mass., Champlain, N. Y., An- 
dover, Mass., and Springfield. The central 
thought of his preaching has been the liv- 
ing Christ, the Saviour of men. “All at it 
and always at it,” is one of his precepts. His 
constant aim has been to develop in his parish 
a body of trained workers as guardians of the 
church. Believing that his first duty is to 
preach, he has striven successfully to clinch 
the nail by a prodigious amount of pas- 
toral work. His zeal has been manifest in 
the prayer meetings, where the attendance 
and warmth were marked, in the Sunday 
school, where, as superintendent at one time, 
he brought the attendance to the highest 
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in Three Springfield Churches 


matters. Through his efforts many thousand 
books, papers and magazines have beén col. 
lected and sent to colleges South and West 
and to soldiers and sailors. 

In his ministry at North 297 persons have 
been received into the church, and the hearty 
appreciation of his work has been recognized 
in resolutions voted by the church. Faithful, 
energetic, intellectual and spiritual, his intiu- 
ence is widely felt. Springfield keenly feels 
her prospective loss. D, 





Across the Line 


The Canadian Congregationalist 

The failure of an important publishing house 
in Toronto has unfortunately interfered with 
the publication of the Canadian Congregu- 
tionalist. This fact is particularly regretted 
as the paper was being received with growing 
acceptance, and was generally pronounced 
better than ever before. 


Home [lissionary Superintendent 

A long felt need has been supplied by the 
appointment of Rev. A. F. McGregor of Wood. 
stock as home missionary superinten«- 





five announcements of changes in the 
fourteen Congregational pastorates of 
Springfield, Mass., reported Jan.1. At 
the beginning of the year not one of 
the Congregational pulpits of the city 
was vacant, and the venerable Dr. 
Buckingham, though in feeble health, 
still continued occasionally to bless the 
people with his presence. Now the 
saintly pastor is crowned with eternal 
glory. Rev. R. W. Brokaw of Hope 
Chureh has left the city and in his 
place is Rev. S. H. Woodrow, to whose 
recent settlement here and earlier 
career we devoted some space two 
weeks ago. The resignations of two 
other pastors, Rev. L. H. Cone of Olivet 
Church and Rev. F. B. Makepeace of 
North, have been tendered to their 
churches. These resignations have 
both been accepted with regret. The 
Olivet pastor detects from his years 
a warning that some relaxation is 
needed, but the pastor of North re- 
signs in the prime of life and vigor for 
a brief interval before continuing his 
pastoral duties. Both men have taken 
a deep interest in the spiritual welfare 
of Springfield, they have been active 
in the Congregational councils and 
both will be greatly missed. 

Rev. L. H. Cone was born at Bristol, 
Ct., the son of a Presbyterian minister. 
Fitting for college at Kinderhook acad- 
emy, the son was graduated from Yale 
in 1847, taught four years in Richmond, Va., 
and finished his course at Union Seminary in 
1854. In his first pastorate at Indian Orchard 
he attempted to do the work of years in a few 
months and was compelled to resign on ac- 
count of ill health at the end of a year. After 

. some traveling he became pastor of the Third 
Church, Chicopee, in 1856, was installed a year 
later and remained until 1867. Leaving in Oc- 
tober of that year he became pastor of Olivet 
only five days later, and thus, on the 30th of 
this month, will have had a continuous pastor- 
ate of thirty-one years. During his ministry 
the comparatively small church edifice of 1867 
has been converted into a commodious struc- 
ture, a new bell, new organ, and new class- 
rooms have been added, the church building 
has been raised to utilize the space under the 
audience-room and other improvements have 
been made. In twenty-five years 594 persons 
were received to membership. Mr. Cone has 
won the hearts of his people especially by his 
pastoral visitation; he has always conducted 
a class in the Sunday school, has been greatly 
interested in the young people’s organization, 
and has kept his church alive to the needs of 











REV. F. B. MAKEPEACE 


mark in seventeen years, and in a “ board of 
work.” This last organization is an interest- 
ing one, containing committees on visitation, 
missionary and temperance concerts, Sunday 
school interests, music, etc., and the super- 
vision of a parish scrap-book, containing all 
printed comments concerning the church, and 
of a parish album, containing pictures, as far 
as obtainable, of all members of the church, 
past and present. 

He has been an effective user of printer’s 
ink, some of his forms being unique, and he 
has always sought to beautify and deepen the 
services of worship. His sermons to young 
people and his training classes have been 
helpful, and the anniversaries of the church 
have received his careful attention. From 
first to last the relationship to his people has 
been most pleasant. 

His activities have extended beyond the 
walls of the church. As trustee of the Bible 
Normal College, director of the Connecticut 
Valley Sunday School and Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation, trustee of the French-American Col- 
lege, associate member of the G. A. R., he has 
been a prime mover in educational and other 





ent. The principal reason for the pro- 
tracted vacancy, since the resignation 
of Rev. Thomas Hall, has been lack of 
funds, but as the treasurer’s balance 
for the last three years has been on the 
right side the appointment is more than 
justified. Mr. McGregor will move to 
Toronto and take up his new duties on 
Nov. 1. 





Echoes from the Churches 

An unsettling wave has struck the 
- churches, and a large number of vacan- 
cies is the result. The chief difficulty 
in filling them is to find suitable men 
willing to undertake the work at the 
small salaries offered. There is nv 
doubt that Mr. McGregor will be able 
to help to tide most of them over their 
vacancies. Two well-known American 
ministers have recently visited Canada, 
namely Rev. F. H. Marling, D. D., of 
New York, who preached at Broad- 
view Avenue Church, Toronto, and 
Rev. Prof. W. D. McKenzie, D. D., of 
Chicago, who preached at Zion and 
Emmanuel Churches, Montreal. 


~ Another Missionary 

A pleasing incident in connection 
with the welcome to Rev. H. F. Thomas 
as pastor of Olivet Church, Toronto, 
was the farewell to Miss Annie Wat- 
son, who goes to Inland China. This is 
the third foreign missionary from Olivet 
Church within recent years. J. P. G. 


REV. 8. H. WOODROW 
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In and Around Chicago 


Jubilee Week 

As was fitting in a peace jubilee, the exercises 
began with services in the churches (report 
says 600 in all) on Sunday. There were few 
sermons in which allusion was not made to 
the work accomplished by the army and navy, 
or to the responsibility forced upon the nation 
by the victories over Spain. Some of these 
discourses were of the highest order; for ex- 
ample, one by Dr. Noble in the Union Park 
Church, on the duties which press upon the 
nation as a missionary nation, and others by 
Drs. Goodwin, Henson and Myers. Special 
memorial services were held at the Auditorium, 
Studebaker Hall and the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The President occupied a box 
at the Auditorium, where thousands tried in 
vain to find entrance. Here Rabbi Hirsch, 
Dr. J. H. Barrows, Father Hodnet and Booker 
T. Washington made addresses. Mr. Wash- 
ington said that the American people must 
gain one more victory in order to reach the 
hights to which we are destined to go. We 
must conquer our race prejudice, and be will- 
ing to accord a black man all the rights and 
privileges which we grant white-men. Were 
colored men as willing to accept the responsi- 
bilities of their race as is Mr. Washington, it 
would not be difficult to bestow upon them all 
the honor which they deserve. 
The President Made a Doctor of Laws 

Monday the university did itself honor in 
receiving President McKinley as its guest, and 
in stepping aside from its established course 
to confer upon him “‘for distinguished service 
in a great international crisis’ the honorary 
degree of LL. D. In the afternoon the Presi- 
dent shook hands with not less than 3,000 per- 
sons at the Armory of the First Regiment, and 
afterwards dined at the Auditorium with the 
chairmen of the different jubilee committees, 
Tuesday was another great day. First came 
a mass meeting at the Auditorium to welcome 
the President to the city, where addresses were 
made by the chairman, George R. Peck, then 
by Mayor Harrison, Archbishop Ireland and 
Judge Emory Spear. Archbishop Ireland was 
received with enthusiasm. His expressions of 
approval of the policy of expansion with its 
responsibilities elicited hearty applause. But 
enthusiasm was at its hight when the Presi- 
dent leaned forward from his box and, appar- 
ently without premeditation, for he had re- 
fused to speak at this gathering, said: 


I have been deeply moved by this great 


‘demonstration. I have been deeply touched 


by the words of patriotism which have been 
uttered by the distinguished men so eloquently 
in your presence. It is gratifying to all of us 
to know that this has never ceased to be a war 
of humanity. Thedlast ship that went out of 
the harbor of Havana before war was declared 
was an American ship that had taken to the 
suffering people of Cuba the supplies furnished 
by American charity, and the first ship to sail 
into the harbor of Santiago was another 
American ship bearing food supplies to the 
suffering Cubans. I am sure it is the uni- 
versal prayer of American citizens that justice 
and humanity and civilization shall character- 
ize the final settlement 6f peace, as they have 
distinguished the progress of the war. My 
countrymen, the currents of destiny flow 
through the hearts of the people. Who will 
check them? Who will divert them? Who 
will stop them? And the movements of men, 
planned by the Master of men, will never be 
interrupted by the American people. 

There were special patriotic gatherings in 
Studebaker Hall, Columbia Theater, North 
Side Turner Hall, the armory buildings of the 
First and Second Regiments and still earlier 
in the afternoon in twenty-four schoolhouses. 
The Tribune says that ninety-two speeches 
were made during the day. There was a 
special reception for the President in the 
evening at the Jubilee Ball at the Auditorium, 
the net profits of which, set aside for the sol- 
diers, amount to $22,000, and at the Navy Ball 
in Medinah Temple. 

Wednesday was the day of parades and re- 


views. There were at least 10,000 peop2 in 
the line of march and, perhaps, half a million 
spectators. Two regiments of soldiers at- 
tracted universal attention, as did Generals 
Miles and Shafter. The President rode in an 
open carriage and, at great risk to health, 


with bared head acknowledged constantly the - 


honors paid him. The streets through which 
he passed had been handsomely decorated 
with memorial arches and flags. At the Un- 
ion League Club a stand had been erected 
from which he could review those in line, and 
opposite, on the vacant lot where the post 
office is to be built, seats for several thousands 
had been provided. A denser crowd than 
that gathered here is not often seen. 

Thursday the President met railway men 
and left at 9 o’clock for Washington. What- 
ever may have been the original thought of 
the managers of the jubilee, it resolved itself 
finally into a reception of the President. Other 
chief magistrates have visited Chicago and 
have been welcomed with the honors which 
belong to their high position. But no presi- 
dent has ever been welcomed by all classes of 
people and by politicians of widely differing 
opinions with the heartiness and affection and 
confidence which has been shown on this oc- 
casion. The only drawback to the festivities 
has been the weather. It could hardly have 
been worse. Much of the time it has rained 
and all of the time it has been chilly and 
cloudy. In spite of this the streets have been 
full to overflowing and enthusiasm apparently 
has not been abated one whit. It is no exag- 
geration to say that hundreds of thousands of 
persons have been brought into the city from 
outside. No serious accidents have been re- 
ported and few if any have failed to find 
needed accommodation. 


Alumnez Meeting of Mt. Holyoke College 

Saturday noon about sixty of the graduates 
of this institution met in the Palmer House 
for their twenty-fourth annual banquet, Miss 
Abigail M, Hunt, president of the Association 
of the Northwest, was inthe chair. Dr. D, K. 
Pearsons, as a graduate of the last class, was 
introduced to make, as Miss Hunt said, his 
maiden speech. This he did in his character- 
istic way, saying first of all that he is now 
seventy-nine years old and very proud of his 
age. He then gave a report of the finances of 
the college and paid a high tribute to the serv- 
ice which Mr. Willisten and his family have 
rendered Mt. Holyoke in helping to secure its 
present endowment and in superintending 
the erection of the present buildings. He 
emphasized the need-of other dormitories, of 
an engine house and a gymnasium, as well as 
of a further endowment of $200,000 toward 
which he said he was ready to give $50,000 as 
soon as $150,000 are raised. To every three 
dollars now given he stands pledged to add a 
fourth, so that when $300 are secured he draws 
his check for $100. At the business meeting it 
was reported that an encouraging beginning 
toward the second $200,000 has been made. 

As toastmistress, Mrs. James N. Steele 
called upon representatives of Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley to give greetings from their 
colleges, and upon Mrs. N. W. Harris to 
report a visit she had made to Mrs. Gulick’s 
school in San Sebastian. Leaving the ban- 
queting room the ladies, with invited guests, 
adjourned to the clubroom of the hotel to 
listen to an address from Mrs. Gulick on the 
present outlook in Spain. She gave a brief 
account of the place woman has had in Span- 
ish history, of what has been done in the 
school in which she has taught for so many 
years, and then dwelt upon the need of enlarg- 
ing the present facilities for teaching Spanish 
girls, and of moving the school at once to Mad- 
rid, the very heart of the country, where it 
would receive a hearty welcome and accom- 
plish untold good for the Spanish people. 
Mrs. Gulick made a deep impression upon her 


hearers. 
FRANKLIN, 
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Over two thousand members of Christian 
Endeavor Societies of Massachusetts gathered 
last week in Brockton for the annual meeting. 
The diligent labors in the way of preparation 
were seen in the attractive program and 
abounding hospitality. 

The address which welcomed the delegates 
to the city was eloquently made by Rev. A. W. 
Archibald, D. D., and was fittingly responded 
to by Rev. F. M. Gardner, as president. After- 
noon and evening sessions were held in both 
the Porter and First Congregational Churches. 

Under the theme Missions and Systematic 
Benevolence Rev. C. A. Ratcliffe estimated 
the gifts of the societies of the State to de- 
nominational boards at $15,000, while other 
gifts were made approximating $5,000 more. 
Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie pleaded for-the same 
orderly thought in relation to Christian giving 
as is used in physical and mental culture. 
Biblical Finance was the theme of Rev. C. S. 
Frost. Tithing was believed to be the ideal 
method. Miss Emily C. Wheeler felt that 
Endeavorers might receive inspiration from 
the example of the Christian Alliance in the 
matter of gifts to the Lord’s treasury. While 
this program was being carried out the juniors 
gave a delightful exercise in the Porter Church, 
under the direction of Mrs. James L. Hill. 
Antiphonal singing and a flag drill were special 
features. Brief addresses were made by Pres- 
ident Gardner and Ex-Mayor Willamson. 

Temperance and Christian Citizenship was 
the evening theme. By the report of 
F. W. Walsh, Jr., temperance superintend- 
ent, Worcester County received the banner 
for most aggressive work. Hon. B. B. John- 
son spoke upon No License, urging responsi- 
bility for the million youth of Massachusetts. 
Rev. E. L. House treated Christian citizenship 
as imperative in its individual obligations and 
to be improved through education and re- 
stricted immigration. In the Porter Church 
Dr. J. F. Cowan gave a pointed address upon 
Wooden Citizens, characterizing as such all 
who are selfishly indifferent to their relations 
to society. An Object Lesson was given by 
Senator L. E. Chamberlain, in which he pre- 
sented hard facts bearing upon the loss to 
Brockton in her license year and urging a 
recognition of duty in the future. Rev. J. J. 
Dunlop spoke upon Christian Citizenship. 

Union Work for Practical Ends was con- 
sidered in several addresses. Rev. E. M. 
Noyes emphasized the value and inspiration 
to such effort and showed how Christian 
Endeavor had proved its possibility and 
value. Rev. C. L. Morgan, D. D., further 
illustrated the subject with a statement of the 
practical plan operative in Jamaica Plain. 
The helpful publications which are necessary 
to Endeavorers for new and effective work 
were described by William Shaw, treasurer of 
the United Society, and conferences were held, 
conducted by prominent leaders. 

The report of the secretary, Miss A. G. 
Tillson, showed a Jive list of 860 societies in 
the State with a membership of 30,286, of 
which 23,392 are active. The Juniors number 
18,543, The officers elected for the year are: 
Rev. F. S. Hatch, Monson, president; H. N. 
Lathrop, secretary; C. H. Wells, treasurer. 
Springfield is the place of meeting in ‘99. 

In discussion of The Young Christian and 
His Bible, Rev. J. H. Parshley described the 
Bible we have as one in which the value of 
divine inspiration is greater than the conten- 
tion for mechanical authorship. God’s Word 
Our Base of Supplies was developed by Rev. 
F. B. Greul, D. D., and Practical Uses of the 
Bible were clearly and helpfully shown by 
Rev. A. S. Gumbart, D.D. At the Junior 
rally addresses were made by William Shaw 
and Miss Elizabeth Kingman. 

On the last night uplifting sermons were 
preached by Rev. Willard Scott, D. D., and 
Rev. Scott F. Hershey, Ph. D. Consecration 
services were conducted by Rev. J. A. 
McElwain and Dr. ©. A. Dickinson, in which 
many Endeavorers participated. ww. P, 


LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSALMS AND THEIR STORY 


The Shawmut Church of Boston has been 
favored in its recent pastorates with men who 
have added to their strength in the pulpit the 
ability to interest a wide circle of hearers and 
readers in the literary study of the Bible.- The 
multitude who have welcomed Dr. Griffis’s 
Lily among Thorns will be attracted to Dr. 
Barton’s Study of the Psalms as Related to 
Old Testament History. Readers of conserv- 
ative tendency need not be repelled by find- 
ing the names of Cheyne and Robertson Smith 
cited in the preface, for the radical specula- 
tions of these critics have little place in the 
body of the book, and the author’s conclu- 
sions are as far apart from theirs as the east 
is from the west. Among the sources credited 
in the preface we find no mention of Thrupp, 
although his well-known article in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible would seem to have 
suggested the original idea and the general 
plan of this book. 

However that may be, the plan is well suited 
to the author’s purpose of stimulating the 
reader to study the Psalm literature for himself. 
There is akeen interest in matching the ex- 
ternal incidents in the lives of the psalmists, 
as related in the sacred history, with the spon- 
taneous development of their inner life, as re- 
vealed in their own compositions. We thus 
survey, under the author’s guidance, the vast 
field of thirteen centuries from Moses to the 
Maccabees. We share the persecutions of 
David, or exult with him as he brings theark 
to its chosen place. We celebrate Jehovah’s 
awful judgment upon Sennacherib, and join 
with Ezra’s company in the praises of the 
law. 

Dr. Barton is careful to remind the reader 
that some of these conclusions are only prob- 
able, and others only possible. He might 
have been yet more guarded, for as a matter of 
fact the authorship and date of every psaim 
are stillin dispute. But the main benefit to be 
derived from such studies is not scientific cer- 
titude but spiritual help and profit. We may 
leave to the higher critic the attempt to dis- 
prove the main positions which the author has 
taken; to him also the ungracious task of 
straining out the gnats of human imperfec- 
tion. For our own part we are confident that 
these volumes will do good to a large and in- 
telligent body of readers. [Pilgrim Press, 2 
volumes. $2.50 the set.] 


JUDGE CHAMBERLAIN’S ESSAYS 


The volume of essays and addresses by 
Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, LL. D., which 
Mr. Lindsay Swift has gathered in the vol- 
ume John Adams and Other Essays, gives 
permanent and handsome form toa series of 
papers possessing rare and diversified value. 
The first address, which gives the title, is suc- 
ceeded by others on such significant themes 
as The Authenticity of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Remarks on the New Historical 
School, Daniel Webster as an Orator, Land- 
scape in Life and in Poetry, The Old and the 
New Order in New England, Life and Letters, 
etc. The broad, thorough scholarship, the 
discriminating judgment, the aptness and fe- 
licity of expression exhibited in these ad- 
dresses reveal afresh the distinguished abil- 
ities and rich attainments of the author. 
Best of all, they exhibit a largeness of mind 
which, without disguising the positiveness of 
his convictions and without weakening his 
controversial power, disarms opponents by 
displaying his geniality of spirit and his can- 
dor. 

Judge Chamberlain is at home in New Eng- 
land history as well as in the larger relations 
of our national development, and he has given 
his readers as solid material in the way of 
thought as any historical writer of our times. 
And the simplicity and directness as well as 
a certain glow of his style render his produc- 
tions more than ordinarily readable. His 
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paper on The Declaration of Independence 
seems to establish the fact that the signatures 
to that document were not all appended at 
once, on The Fourth of July, 1776, as is com- 
monly supposed. That on The New Historical 
School is a sagacious warning against carry- 
ing theories of historical research and narra- 
tive to extremes. That on The Genesis of a 
. Massachusetts Town is a piece of acute crit- 
icism and conclusion, a noteworthy feature of 
which is the position that such towns have no 
essential relation to those of the mother coun- 
try, either in origin or in development. The 
papers on Quincy and Webster are vivid and 
even brilliant pieces of characterization, and 
an entirely different sort of subject, Land- 
scape in Life and in Poetry, is discussed with 
no less richness of suggestion. The volume 
is one of the most stimulating and rewarding 
tobe found. [Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $2.00.) 


RELIGIOUS 


The new Ingersoll lectureship at Harvard 
University is devoted to the subject of immor- 
tality, and the first lecturer was Prof. William 
James. His lecture, Human Immortality 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], speaks 
from the point of view of the professional 
psychologist and meets two supposed objec- 
tions to the doctrine. One is the objection 
that spiritual life actually depends upon the 
existence and activity of the human brain. 
The other is the fact that an incredible and 
intolerable number of beings must be be- 
lieved immortal if immortality be true. How 
far the second is a practical objection to the 
doctrine may be questioned, but the first one 
certainly is real. In each case Professor 
James supplies a helpful and sufficient answer, 
and his volume is learned without being ab- 
struse and will be an aid to belief in God. 

A series of discourses on practical themes, 
evidently Sunday evening sermons, by Rev. 
A. C. Dixon, D. D., makes a little book, Lights 
and Shadows of American Life [F. H. Revell 
Co. $100]. The sermons are examples of 
much of the telling preaching which the pul- 
pit is furnishing at the present time and are 
well adapted to accomplish their object. God's 
Method with Man [F. H. Revell Co. $1.00] 
contains a series of addresses by Rev. G. C. 
Morgan, which were delivered at Northfieid 
originally and have been revised and expanded 
into this volume. They furnish the author’s 
explanation of certain religious questions and 
deal, among others, with such subjects as The 
Coming of Christ and Daniel’s Missing Week. 
The volume devotes somewhat more attention 
to questions impossible of answer at present 
than seems needful, yet it is reverent and 
cautious and not without much vital spiritual 
suggestiveness. 

A number of new devotional books are at 
hand, and those who question the extent and 
vitality of modern piety may find something 
worth their consideration in the fact that lit- 
erature of this sort is published year by year 
in such a quantity and with evident welcome. 
One such book before us is The Joy of Service 
{T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents]. It is by Rev. 
J. R. Miller, D. D., and it appeals ta the be- 
liever and in a simple and friendly way dis- 
cusses with him how his spiritual experience 
and activity may be rendered more valuable. 
Another book by the same author is Young 
People’s Problems [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents]. It is a little work of sound and varied 
Christian advice. 

Other devotional books are The Man Who 
Wanted to Help, by Pres. J. G. K. McClure; 
Faith Building, by W. P. Merrill; St. Paul, 
in which his own words are woven into a sort 
of an autobiography by an editor who calls 
herself a deaconess ; and Mountain Tops with 
Jesus by Dr. Cuyler [F. H. Revell Co. Each 
25 cents). They belong to what is called the 
Quiet Hour series and are as tastefully issued 
as they are adapted to be of substantial spir- 
itual service.——-The Dream of Youth, by 
Rev. Hugh Black, and Agatha’s Unknown 
Way [F. H. Revell Co. Each 30 cents), by 

Pansy, are two of the Looking Upward series. 
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The one is a spiritual appeal, the other a mis. 
sionary story, and each is excellent.— Jo)», 
G. Paton, Vol. III. {F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents) 
is a supplement to parts first and second of 
the autobiography of this eminent missionary 
and it relates the story of the lasttwelve years 
of his life. It has been edited by his brother, 
It continues entertainingly the graphic story 
of a consecrated and pre-eminently fruitfu) 
career. 
STORIES 

In The Adventures of Frangois {Century 
Co. $1.50], Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has not 
reached the level of excellence of some of his 
earlier books, but nevertheless has written a 
powerful and engrossing story. His hero isa 
French foundling whose career included the 
last third of the eighteenth and some portion 
of the present centuries, who becomes a thief, 
a juggler, a fencing master and a confidential 
servant successively, and who strikingly illus- 
trates many of the highest virtues and abilities 
with an almost utter lack of the moral sense, 
Several of the other leading characters, such 
as the French aristocrat, the criminal woman 
of the lowest class, and the shallow but adroit 
and temporarily successful politician, illus- 
trate types common at the period of the French 
Revolution, and doubtless ever since in some 
measure, and not only in Paris, although there 
peculiarly. The descriptive work in the 
volume is of the highest order, and the move- 
ment of the story is spirited and well sustained. 
The book is distinctively a character study, 
not a romance. The love element is omitted 
and it is a portrayal of mental and moral 
characteristics and conduct. It is the work of 
a masterly analyst and it illustrates how such 
writing as that which Zola has done coarsely 
may be done delicately. 

The most dismal book of the year thus far 
is Phases of an Inferior Planet [Harper & 
Bros. $1.25], by Ellen Glasgow. An atmos- 
phere of insincerity and sham pervades the 
whole story. The hero is a free thinker, who 
is unable to earn a living, although the ablest 
man in New York. The heroine is a girl 
with second-rate musical abilities and _first- 
rate ambitions. Their imprudent marriage 
and their increasing poverty bring about sep- 
aration and at last divorce. The free thinker 
becomes a ritualistic priest, thrilling the city 
by his eloquence as well as by his life of self- 
sacrificing usefulness, although continuing a 
free thinker at heart. The reappearance of 
the divorced and remarried heroine occurs, 
and their elopement is prevented by her 
death. Most of these materials are common- 
place enough, and those which are not com- 
monplace are recklessly improbable. The 
merit of the book is supposed to lie in its con- 
versations. ‘They may be conceded to be strik- 
ingly true to life, but for the most part it is a 
dreary sort of life to which they are true. 
All in all it is a waste of time to read the 
book.——Mr. Benjamin Swift seems to rejoice 
in the grotesqueand uncanny. The Destroye) 
[F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25] is his latest book. 
It will seem unwholesome and unpleasant to 
healthy minds, unless they may be doing pen- 
ance by making studies of the abnormal and 
morbid in life. The destroyer, we may add 
for the enlightenment of any one who desires 
it, is love, and the kind of love which is here 
portrayed hardly could be expected to do any- 
thing else than destroy. So far as interest is 
concerned we would rather read the multipli- 
cation table. 

In Good Americans [Century Co. $1 25), 
her most recent story, Mrs. Burton Harrison 
again introduces the reader to contemporane- 
ous life in New York and elsewhere, and 
many of the conditions of social life as there 
found are reproduced. The hero is a self- 
made man and the heroine a representative of 
thousands of modern girls, not without strong 
and noble characteristics but brought up to 
make pleasure the chief aim of life. Their 
experiences are somewhat interesting, and 
the author exhibits her customary aptness in 
describing them.—Friendship and Folly 
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(L. C. Page & Co. $1.25] is the work of the 
late Maria Louise Pool. It is a history of the 
faithfulness and faithlessness of lovers, chiefly 
among New England surroundings, and ex- 
hibits much of the author’s skill in graphic 
description. Nobody in the book can be said 
to enchain attention, but the story none the 
jess is full of action and has considerable 
merit.——Miss Mollie Elliott Seawell illus- 
trates her usual power of constructing a 
lively story in The Loves of the Lady Ara- 
hella [Maemillan Co. $1.50). The England 
of 100 years ago is the scene of the story, and 
the blended recklessness and manliness of the 
young naval officer of the period supplies the 
keynote of the book, the heroine of which, if 
the title be accepted as indicating her, is the 
villain of the plot. It is a brisk and spirited 
story, which undoubtedly is fairly accurate in 
reproducing the characteristics of its time. 
It is thoroughly readable. 

The Blindman’s World and Other Stories 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50) contains fif- 
teen short stories by the late Edward Bellamy. 
They allhave been published before, we believe, 
and they possess a considerable measure of 
interest. Undoubtedly their reissue in this 
form, however, is due chiefly to the fact of the 
author’s recent death. Mr. Howells has fur- 
nished a short, appropriate introduction.— 
Another volume of short sketches, and good 
ones, is Stories of the Cherokee Hills [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], by Maurice Thomp- 
son. The author has rare abilities for this 
sort of work, and is at his best in these pages. 
The local peculiarities of his characters, in 
their methods of thought and their dialect 
especially, are made very vivid, and the book 
abounds in humor as well as in graver attrac- 
i JUVENILE 

Hezekiah Butterworth’s The Story of Amer- 
ica [Werner Co. $1.50] has been revised 
and enlarged. It came out first seventeen 
years ago and has been deservedly popular, 
not only in the home, but in many schools. It 
has been brought down to date and in every 
way rendered as complete and serviceable as 
is possible, although of course its chapters 
upon the recent war are necessarily terse.—— 
Mr. Butterworth’s this year’s book is called 
Lost in Nicaragua [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50] 
and is a companion to his Over the Andes. 
It deals with the characteristics and prospects 
of Central America, a portion of the world 
specially interesting to intelligent Americans 
at the present time because of the possibility 
of the construction of aship canal. It is writ- 
ten with liveliness and interest. 

Thenew story from the pen of Miss Charlotte 
M. Yongeis The Patriots of Palestine [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25]. It deals with the time and 
the doings of the Maccabees and blends per- 
sonal and political history entertainingly. It 
is not one of the author’s most characteristic 
works, but it is written brightly and entertain- 
ingly and will be liked. It is well illustrated, 
——Stories of the American Revolution, Part 
III, {Lee & Shepard. $1.00], is another book 
by Mr. E. T. Tomlinson and it contains a 
score of short descriptions of Revolutionary 
incidents and persons which make interesting 
reading. There are illustrations. 

A score or more short stories by Mrs. Mary 
Johnson make up an attractive little book 
called Meg and Other Pets [H. H. Carter. 
$1.00]. Apparently they are intended for the 
younger children. They are gracefully writi- 
ten and will be much liked. They tell about 
horses, dogs, cats, birds, etc., entertainingly, 
and various illustrations add to the attraction 
of the stories. ——-The Three Bold Babes, 
who made such a sensation a year ago, have 
been busy during the year. The handsome 
book, Further Doings of the Three Bold Babes 
[Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50], by S. Rosa- 
mond Praeger, chronicles picturesquely some 
of their presumably recent adventures. The 
audacity of the author’s imagination is equaled 
by the skill with which her conceptions are 
worked out in the pictures, and the brilliantly 
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colored volume is a worthy successor to the 
last year’s book and in no respect its inferior. 
It abounds in the most ludicrous situations, all 
of which are delineated with masterly artistic 
skill, and the boys and girls will shout with 
laughter as they turn its pages. 

Seashore experiences suggest many of the 
chapters in His Little Royal Highness [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25], by Rath Ogden, and 
there is a breeziness about the book which is 
most effective. The children are real children 
and the author has described them delight- 
fully. The book ranks among the best stories 
of its class and its excellence will be demon- 
strated as interest in securing acceptable 
Christmas gifts develops.——The Fleming H. 
Revell Company has issued another charming 
little story of children and for children called 
A Puzzling Pair [$1.00]. It is by Miss Amy 
Le Feuvre and is as diverting and full of relish 
as it is Christian. It is illustrated freely and 
well.——Stories from Lowly Life [Macmillan 
Co. $1.50], by C. M. Duppa, tells pleasantly 
of pets and their habits and characteristics. 
It has many pictures. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Prof. J. G. Hibben, in his book The Prob- 
lems of Philosophy [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00], has set forth the statements of the va- 
rious schools of philosophy, together with the 
principal features of their teaching and the 
important points at issue in regard to contro- 
verted questions. He makes no attempt to 
supply exhaustive criticisms, or even full ac- 
counts, but to present a systematic and com- 
prehensive birds-eye view of the subject. He 
has performed this task intelligently and suc- 
cessfully and less abstrusely than one might 
have expected. Two more volumes in the 
Atheneum Press series are Select Poems of 
Shelley and Selections from the Poetical 
Works of William Cowper [Ginn & Co. $1.25 
and $1.10). The former has been edited by 
Prof. W. J. Alexander and the latter by Prof. 
J.O. Murray. The volume on Cowper has a 
most helpful map of the town of Olney and 
its suburbs, which will be of great service to 
all interested in the incidents of Cowper’s 
life.——Mr. Henry Grey has furnished an epit- 
ome in English of the works of the principal 
Greek and Latin authors, giving a page or two 
to each, and calling his work The Classics for 
the Million [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25). 
He simply aims to give such a glimpse of the 
contents of the writings of Euripides or Soph- 
ocles, for example, as shall serve the student 
for the time being, and in general, and impel 
him to make further researches of a more elab- 
orate and satisfying character. 

In his Principles and Methods of Literary 
Criticism [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] Prof. 
Lorenzo Sears of Brown University has given 
the public a work in which good sense and 
good taste appear throughout and which deals 
with its somewhat hackneyed theme in a dis- 
tinetly fresh and forcible manner. It will 
serve admirably as a text-book, but it is 
adapted to a broader use. Literary people 
will appreciate it and every one may learn 
much from it. It is a good example of an 
effective hand-book.——Prof. W. M. Basker- 
vill and Prof. J. A. Harrison have pre- 
pared for beginners in oldest English an An- 
glo-Sazon Prose Reader (A. S. Barnes & Co. 
$1.20]. They have had in mind the impor- 
tance of supplying fresh elementary prose 
texts and a more complete and practical pres- 
entation of working forms in the grammar 
proper. With this they have associated an 
elementary syntax with a few notes. The 
number of students of the Anglo-Saxon, al- 
though not large, is increasing, and all aspir- 
ants for success in connection with it will find 
this a serviceable book.— The Alcestis of 
Euripides (Ginn & Co, $1.50), edited by Dr 
H. W. Hayley and furnished with copious 
notes and a scholarly introduction, makes a 
handsomely printed and practically valuable 
text-book. 

Botany and Astronomy [Penn Pab. Co. 
Each 50 cents] are two little volumes, by Julia 
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MeN. Wright, in which scientific facts of im- 
portance are set forth in a sensible and inter- 
esting fashion, which young people will appre- 
ciate. They go over familiar ground, but do so 
with a fresh and real interest, so that they 
deserve appreciation and will meet with it.—— 
The Elements of Physics [Ginn & Co. $1.20], 
by Dr. A. P. Gage, is issued in a revised edi- 
tion. It came out first seventeen years ago, 
and has done good service ever since. The 
author has brought it down to date in all re- 
spects.——Problems in Arithmetic, Book I. 
([B. H. Sanborn & Co. 25 cents] is by G. E. 
Gay. It supplies a thousand problems for 
written work. No definitions or rules are 
given. The aim is simply to supply material 
for the application of rules already learned 
elsewhere. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The most recent fruit of the modern tend- 
ency to emphasize the importance of the fair 
sex is a handsome volume, The Goede Vrouw 
of Mana-ha-ta at Home andin Society [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.00). The author is Mrs. 
J. K. Van Rensselaer. It is a historical and 
sociological study of the lives, characteristics 
and influence of the women of Dutch descent 
and association who were prominent in New 
York city and the surrounding region between 
1609 and 1760. Incidentally it supplies a 
sketch of the settlement and history of New 
York, although most of the events narrated 
are considered from the social point of view. 
It brings out with good effect many of the de- 
tails of the Dutch life which possess a con- 
siderable fascination. The author certainly 
succeeds in her purpose, ewhich is to show 
how largely the influence of women had to do 
with the prosperity of the Dutch colony, out 
of which the success of the modern community 
has grown to so large a degree. There is 
much interesting and even amusing detail in 
her narrative and, although somewhat prolix, 
it never is wearisome. The only thing which 
we notice as a subject for regret is a tendency 
to misrepresent the spirit and character of 
the Pilgrim and Massachusetts Bay colonies. 
This probably proceeds from unfamiliarity 
with the facts rather than from any intent. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have brought 
out the first number of a new edition, The 
Pawnee, of Washington Irving’s writings. 
It is in two volumes and costs $6.00. It is the 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U. 8. A. 
their scene being the Rocky Mountains and 
the far West, and it is printed and illustrated 
with exceptional beauty. Every page has a 
tasteful border, and there are many full-page 
illustrations. It is a most attractive reissue 
of this famous work and will make a very 
handsome Christmas gift. 

Fleet Engineer J. D. Ford, U. 8S. N., must 
be skillful in his profession, and he also holds 
aready pen. China alsois one of the countries 
which he depicts in his book, An American 
Cruiser in the East [A.S8. Barnes &Co. $2.50), 
but he furthermore describes the Aleutian 
Islands, Siberia, Japan, Korea, the Philippine 
Islands, etc. In the service of the flag he has 
visited all that part of the world and has had 
ample opportunity for intelligent investiga- 
tion. He has written a book of experiences 
which is full of valuable facts, all well ar- 
ranged and interesting although most have 
been written up before by others. His pic- 
tures also are numerous and add largely to the 
attractiveness of his book. Its literary qual- 
ity is good. 


NOTES 


— The censorship in Russia has been 
somewhat relaxed and the book trade has 
begun to flourish in an unusual degree. 

—— The front of the new Exchange Court 
Building on lower Broadway, New York, is 
to be adorned with four large figures of Hud- 
son, Stuyvesant, Wolfe and Clinton. 

—— Furnival’s Inn, in London, in which 
Dickens wrote The Pickwick Papers, and 
which has been spared by the march of 
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modern progress until now, at last has been 
torn down. 

—— Dr. Watson—“ Ian Maclaren ’’—is com- 
ing over here again next spring for a six 
weeks’ lecturing tour on the Pacific coast. 


$1.2. 
Major J. B. Pond will have charge of his Cuy%o 47 Last. By A. Forsyth Grant. pp..266. 


arrangements. 

— McClure’s Magazine announces the 
beginning in January of a series of six stories 
by Rudyard Kipling, each of which is to be 
complete yet which are to form a serial. 
Schoolboy life in England will be the topic. 

—— Mr. 8. D. Collingwood, a nephew of the 
late Rev. C. L. Dodgson—‘ Lewis Carroll,’’ 
author of Alice in Wonderland—is writing a 
memoir of his uncle which will include ex- 
amples of some of his earlier compositions 
and drawings. 

—— The bronze figure of Pan, which is to 
be placed in the Central Park in New York 
and is the gift of the late Alfred C. Clark, is 
the first large bronze to be cast entire, either 
in this country or in Europe. It measures 
11 feet 4 inches long and 5 feet 3 inches wide. 

—— In the October Critic is a series of por- 
traits of American author-diplomats. It will 
surprise many to realize how often our foreign 
representatives have been drawn from the 
ranks of authors. Beginning with Benjamin 
Franklin, the portraits here represent Irving, 
Bancroft, Hawthorne, John Howard Payne, 
Motley, Lowell, Donald G. Mitchell, Bayard 
Taylor, Gen. Lew Wallace, John Bigelow, 
W. W. Astor, Whitelaw Reid, Howells, Bret 
Harte and John Hay. 

om 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


United Society of Christian Endeavor. Boston. 
THE GuoLDrN ALPHABET. Selections oom the 
works of John Tauler. Edited by F. E. Clark, 


D.D. pp. 47. 25 cents. 
THE PRESENCE OF Gop. _ Selections from the 
Edited by F. E. Clark, 


works of Bishop Taylor. 

D.D. pp. 47. 25 cents. 

THE KINGDOM WITHIN. Selections from the Imi 
tatiou of Christ. By Thomas 4 Kempis. Edited 
by F. E. Clak, D.D. pp. 43. 25 cents. 

LiVING AND LovinG. Selections from the works 


of Prof. A. Tholuck. Edited by F. E. Clark, D. D. | 


pp 43. 25 cents. 
JUNIOR Topics OUTLINED, 
Wood. pp. 125. 50 cents. 
eg “7s Mifflin & Co. 
THE TipEs. By G. H. Darwin. 
THE BLACK CURTAIN. By Flora H. 


pp. 369. $1.50. 
THE BATTLE OF bir STRONG. By Gilbert Par- 
By Bradford Tor- 


1899. By Ella N. 
Boston. 

pp. 378. $2.00. 
Loughead. 


ker. pp. 466. $1.5 
A WORLD or ennne HILLs. 
rey. pp. 285. $1.25. 
Lamson, 
Tue LAND OF CONTRASTS. 
pp. 282. $1.50. 


Wolfe & Co. + ia 
By J. F. “Muirhead. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL, 4 ror E. Austin | 
and Isador H. Coriat. pp. 97. $1.2 
Ginn & Co. eiein. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS 
BURNS. Edited by J. G. Dow. . 287. $1.20. 
De QuINCEY’s REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. Ed- 
ited by W. E. Simonds, Ph.D. pp. 84. 365 cents. 
Macmillan Co. New York. 
BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF OUR COASTS. By 
Frank R. Stockton. pp. 325. $1.50. 
THE Two MaGics, By Henry James. pp. 395. 
By Ella 


$1.50, 
By Grace 


OF ROBERT 


WHEN THE BIRDS Go — AGAIN, 
4 oe pp.175 $1.2 
DE Soro IN THK LAND OF FLORIDA. 


King. pp. 326. $1.50. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN. By Charles and Mary 


Lamb. pp. 127. $1.00 

AMERICAN PROSE. Edited by George R. Carpen- 
ter. 465 

Com es ARY ON ROMANS. By Rev. M. F. Sadler. 
pp. 379. $1 50 

COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST AND SECOND EPIs- 
TLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Rey. M. 
Sadler. pp. 451. $1.50. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER. 
pp. 201. $1.50. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

THE Bia PRont Door. By Mary Leonard, pp. 
268. $1.2 

MIRIAM. By Gunter Kobbe. pp. 54. 50 cents. 

MANUAL OF THK History OF FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. By Ferdinand Bruneti¢re. pp. 569. 
$2.00. 

COLETTE. By Jeanne Schultz. pp. 229. $1.00. 

THE MODERN MAN AND MAID. By Sarah Grand. 
pp. 41. 35 cents. 

THE GREATEST THING EvER KNOWN. 
Waldo Trine. pp. 55. 35 cents. 

Doubleday & McClure Co. New York. 

INSIDE OF ONE HUNDRED Homgs. By W. M. 
Johnson, pp. 140. 50 cents. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. By Edmond Rostand. 
pp. 235. 50 cents, 

HOME GAMES AND PARTIES. By Mrs. Hamilton 
Mott. pp. 188. 50 cents. 

MopEL Hovses FoR LITTLE Money. By W. L. 
Price. pp. 193. 50 cents. 

THE Business Girt. By Ruth Ashmore. pp. 
177. 50 cents. 
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Bos, Son or BATTLE. By Alfred Ollivant. pp. 
356. $1.25. 
T. Nelson & Sons. New Y: 
A copes’ 3 GoLp. By Gordon Stables “M.D. pp. 
cents 
tee tar ALLIANCE. By Harold Avery. pp. 


THE rae B Tosr JuG. By Mrs, Edwin Hohler. 


pp. 2 
Tom ares 8 TOLL. By E. Everett-Green. pp. 


Dodd, Mead & Uo. New York 
SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. pp. 333. $1.25. 
THE UNCALLED. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
pp. 255. $1.25. 





D, Appleton & Co. New Yo 
rans uae By John "Trowbridge. 
1.00 


pp. 2 
Baker & Taylor Co. New York. | 
a RE’s IMAGE. By W. I. “tinoain Adams. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New Yor 
THE KENOTIC THEORY. By Rev. Srenets J. 
Hall, D. D. pp. 247. 
F. H. Revell Co. New York. 
FRIENDSHIP. By Hugh Black. pp. 237. $1.26. 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. | 
THE MAKING OF A SERMON. By T. H. Pattison. 
pp. 392. $1.50. 
H. 8. Stone & Co. Chicago 
IN THE CAGE. By Henry James. pp. 229. $1.25. 
THE NEW Economy. By Laurence Gronlund. 
pp. 364. $1.25. 
PAPER COVERS 


Macmillan Co. 
JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 
Thompson. 50 cents. 
W.L. Mason. New York. 
TIME FLIEs. Prepared by W. L. Mason. 
5 cents. 
Tem 


THE DOUBLE 
50 cents. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS. 
Shepherd, Ph. D. 10 cents. 

JOHN JAY. By Elbert Hubbard. 


MAGAZINES 


New Yo | 
Seneeaned by Hugh 


pp. 8. | 


le Pub. Co. Denver. 


AN. By F. B. Dowd. pp. 
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New York. 
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10 cents. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. ’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


"The Life of Our Lord in! 
Art. 


With some Account of the Artistic Treat- | 
ment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By | 
rs. Jameson’s | 

Art Works. With 16 full-page illustrations 
| and over 80 text drawings. 8vo, $3.00. | 
Miss Hurll gives a descriptive history: of the | 
artistic treatment of every incident in the | 
| life of Christ which has been made the subject | 

| of art, and the account embraces not only the | 
| works of the old << —ge pak is brought down | 
to the art of our day. The book is issued in 

| the same style with Mise Hurll’s edition of | 
| Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works, and is illustrated | 
in the same effective manner. | 


rom Sunset Ridge: 


Poems Old and New. By JuL1a WARD 
Howe. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
A handsome book beginning with Mrs. 
Howe’s famous Battle-Hymn of the Republic, 
and containing the best poems in her previous 
rst collected.” It will 
| be very acceptable to lovers of genuine poetry 
| and to admirers of Mrs. Howe. 


Corner of Spain. 


An interesting and very timel 
| of observation in Spain, principally at beainox 
and Seville, by Miriam Cones HARRIS, 
author of “‘ Rutledge,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

| 


Pam: and Coronet. 


By MABEL Loomis Topp. With many 
| iMustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
This is a very entertaining account of the 
| Amherst Eclipse expedition to Japan in the 
yacht Coronet in 1896. It describes the eclipse, 
| the hairy Ainus of Northern Japan, the salient 
features of Hawaii; and has numerous il- 
lustrations from photographs taken on the 
expedition. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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mans your address and you will receive 
ur large and handsome HOLIDAY 
> ANNUAL. ‘It contains full descriptions 4 
» of our S i Publi and 4 
> Specialties, Christmas and Holiday ¢ 
> Goods, Calendars, Cards, Gift Books, 4 
p etc. “Everything for the Sunday 7 
> School.” Address, 
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36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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Postscript.— When you write for the 
> Holiday Annual, ask also for free sample 
> copies of our Lesson Helps and Papers. We 
believe our Poomee Week Quarterly 
and Young People’s Weekly to be in- 
comparably peer and cheaper than al! 
similar publications. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Large Type Edition 


The Revised 
Bible with References 


At prices from $1.25 upwards 
The put School Times, Sept. 17, 1898, says: 

“Probably a collection of more and richer 
references for comovaring scripture with scripture 
— has ever before been published in a single 
volume.’ 


Now Ready! 


Genuine ‘“‘Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 


Oxford Self- 

Pronouncing 

Bibles 
Practical 


Scholarly 
Simple 


Twenty New Copyright Editions 
of the 





124 FULL 
PAGE PLATES 


Lutheran Leader, April, 1898, says: 

“It is up-to-date in every feature, and its old 
friends will love it better, and many new friends 

will be won. When compared in all respects 
with the other numerous Bibles on the market, 
THE ‘OXFORD’ WILL STAND AT THE HEAD.” 
The Sunday School Times, Sept. 17, 1898, says, 

referring to the illustrations: 

“In this department this Bible is probably far 
Superior to any other of those commonly called 
Teachers’ Bibles. Probably there does not exist 
= equally good compact collection of the 


‘‘Oxford India- 
Paper” Editions 
Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed. 


The Dial, Chicago says, peesety 16, 1898, of the 
Oxford India Pa 
“ The climax in Bi he ey 1.624 pages in 
the Care of an inch. A marvelous piece of 
bookmaking on India paper.” 


For sale by all booksellers. 
American 


Oxford University Press zranc 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Send for catalog. 

















HOUSEHOLD READING =~ 
WORTH KEEPING. 


We are receiving many calls for these 
books, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes. 
We have a few books left and will fill 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Rev. J. R. Miller’s Books. 


Over 300,000 copies of Dr. Miller’s works 
have been sold in this country and in England. 
They deal with the practical aims of life, are 
vivid and attractive in their presentation of 


trath and stimulating in their moral purpose. | 


THE JOY OF SERVICE. 


16mo. Cloth, cog a, 75 cts. ; gilt top, $1.00. | 


(New volume this season.) (Fourth Thousand.) 
“Rev. J. R. Miller needs no introduction to the 
public. There is no writer today who speaks 
more ae «Ea the heart than the author of 
‘The Joy of Service.’ ’—Chicago Evening Post. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PROBLEMS. 
ismo. Cloth, ornamental, 75 cts. (New vol- 
ume this season.) 


BY THE STILL WATERS. 
Illustrated Edition. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cts.; full 
leather, $1. 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF JESUS. 


16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts.; gilt top, 
$1 00. (Fourth Thousand.) . 


THINGS TO LIVE FOR. 
i6mo, Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts.; gilt top, 
$1.00, (Pifth Thousand.) 


THE STORY OF A BUSY LIFE. 
16mo. a, jae edges, 75 cts.; gilt top, 
$1.00. (Third Thousand.) 


THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts.; gilt top, 
£1.00. (Sixth Thousand.) 


DR. MILLER’S YEAR BOOK. 


selections from his writings for every day in the | 


ear, and »ppropriate Scripture texts and poet- 
cal quetations. 16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 
cts.; gilt top, $1.00, (Seventh Thousand.) 


THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. 
16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts ; gilt top, 
£1.00. (Ninth Thousand.) 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS. 
selections from his writings. With portrait. 
ikmo. Cloth, ornamental binding, 75 cts.; 
white back and fancy paper sides, 75 cts. 
Eighteenth Thousand.) 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 


i6mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts.; gilt top, | 


$1.00, (Nineteenth Thousand.) 
SILENT TIMES. 


i6mo. Cloth, pate edges, 75 cts.; gilt top, 


$1.00. (Fifteenth Thousand.) 


[HE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 


i6mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts.; gilt top, 


$1.00. (Thirteenth Thousand.) 
BOOKLETS. 


Ornamental white binding, per vol., 35 cts. 


[THE SECRET OF GLADNESS. 
(New volume this season.) (Fourth Thousand.) 


BY THE STILL WATERS. 
A Meditation on the 23d Psalm. (Eighth 
Thousand.) 


GIRLS: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
Twenty-third Thousard.) 


YOUNG MEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
Fifteenth Thousand.) 


SECRETS OF HAPPY HOME LIFE. 
Thirteenth Thousand.) 


THF BLESSING OF CHEERFULNESS. 
(Sixteenth Thousand.) 


A GENTLE HEART. 
(Ninth Thousand.) 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
SERVICES. 


The Saints in Light 


New No. 37—Designed for All Saints’ Day 
(Proper for the first Sunday in November). 
We feel sure that this will prove 
especially acceptable at this season. 
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| THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS. | 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 


FOUNDLING, THIEF, JUGGLER, AND FENCING MASTER DURING THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 


Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,’’ now in its 60th thousand. Illustrated by Castaigne. $1.50. 
Two large editions sold and the 25th thousand on press before publication. 


“Dr. Mitchell has added a new name to the list of famous characters in fiction.””—Boston Herald. 


GOOD AMERICANS. MADAME BUTTERFLY. 


A glimpse of Japanese life by Jonn LUTHER 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s New Novel. Lona. “4 This story hag attracted wide attention 

‘a on cause of its originality of treatment and its 
An earnest, wholesome love story.”—Boston wealth of local colorings.” —Boeten Transeript. 


Beacon. $1.25. $1. 


HOME ECONOMICS. By MARIA PARLOA. 


“A guide to household management, filled with suggestions for saving money and economizing time.” 
—Book News, Philadelphia. $1.50. 


A Primer of Heraldry for Americans OUR CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. 


By EDWARD 8. HOLDEN, LL.D. “ This volume By AGNES H. Morton. “The book is full of 
is packed with useful information and is lucidly matter, well expressed, upon a subject of which 
written.”—N. Y. Tribune. $1.00. much needs to be said.””—Boston Advertiser. $1.25. 








A New Illustrated Edition of 


The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 


ee R. STOCKTON. “One of the freshest and most naive of Stockton’s books.”—Boston Herald. 
$1.50. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 


A new edition. With introduction by Daniel C. Essays and Addresses. ‘These papers touch 
Gilmap. ‘“‘A book which has been a formative the whole range of education, from lowest to high- 
influence on the minds of two generations of po- est, professional schools included.”—The Dial, 
litical students.”— The Outlook, New York. $5.00. Chicago. $2 00. ‘ 


Two New Books in the Thumb-Nail inate 
POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK. THECRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


be Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited by Ben- By CHARLES DICKENS. With introduction by 
| jamin E. Smith. “A volume laden with ancient Joseph Jefferson. An appropriate form for one of 
| wealth.”—N. Y. Times. $1.00. the most popular classics. $1.00. 


THE WORLD’S ROUGH HAND. 


A book of adventure by H. PHELPS WHITMARSH. 
‘“‘ The best live story of adventure that has been printed in years.”’—San Francisco Chronicle. $1.25. 


GALLOPS. AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


A book for those who love the horse. By DAvip By THEODORE 8. WOOLSEY, Professor of Inter- 
GRAY. “Mr. Gray brings before the reader fresh national Law at Yale University. ‘‘A more valu- 
scenes and original characters.”—Bujfalo Commer- able publication cannot well be imagined.”—New 
1.25. Haven Register. $1.26 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
DENISE AND NED TOODLES. DOWN DURLEY LANE. 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. “There is no By VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLouD. Illustrated 

| chapter of ‘ preachiness’ in the book, but alesson by ginald Birch. “One of the few books in 
as to the treatment of dumb animals that cannot which one finds genuine talent of a high order in 

| fail to sink dee ly into childish minds.”’—Denver 7 author and illustrator.’”’— Boston Herald. 


| Republican. $1. .50. 


THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. 


| By Ernest INGERSOLL. “A romance and reality of the sea splendidly set forth in language that 
young readers can understand.” —Globe Democrat, St. Louis. Splendidly illustrated, 300 pages, $1.50. 


‘THE LAKERIMATHLETICCLUB THE STORY OF MARCO POLO. 


By RurertT HuGuHes. “A lively, healthy, inter- By Noau Brooks. One of the most romantic 
esting story that will attract the interest and in- and interesting stories of the world, retold from the 
re the enthusiasm of the averag+ Americ great explorer’s words by Noah Brooks. $1.50. 


spi 
| boy.”—Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. $1.50. P 
THROUGH THE EARTH 
i il . 
TWO BIDDICUT BOYS. By CLEMENT FEZANDIE. “ We have read with 
Bok T. TROWBRIDGE. “Intensely interesting, utmost glee this ingenious and facile story, and 
w 


out a suspicion of ‘blood and thunder.’’”’—Bos- pr icious morsel of unconscious and 
ton Journal. $1.50. helpless humor.’’— Denver Republican. $1.50. 


IN PREPARATION FOR IMMEDIATE ISSUE. 


A SUPERB EDITION OF “THE PILGRIWS PROGRESS.” 
With illustrations and decorations by Louis, George and Frederick Rhead. A large book on fine paper, 
| printed in color, and to be sold at the low price of $1.50. Edition de lure, large paper, two colors, $5.00. 


| UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS. OUT OF MULBERRY STREET. 
| A collection of essays and addresses by President A new book by JAcos A. R118, author of “ How 
| DANIEL C. GILMAN of Johns Hopkins. $2.00. the Other Half Lives.” $1.25. 


| ‘In Palestine, and Other Poems,”’ by Richard Watson Gilder.” $1.00. 
| CUBA AND PORTO RICO, 


AND THE OTHER ISLANDS OF THE WEST INDIES. 


A valuable book by Ropert T. Hitt of the United States Geological Survey and the Smithsonian In- 
| stitution, treating of the climate, soil, business conditions, people, etc., of the Islands of the West Indies. 
Profusely illustrated. $3.00. 
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In and Around Boston 


Honor to Whom Honor ts Due 

The share of Col. Charles A. Hopkins in the 
recent American Board deputation to China 
was recognized in a delightful fashion last 
Monday evening by a gathering at Young’s 
Hotel of the men of Harvard Church, Brook- 
line. The genial host was one of Colonel 
Hopkins’s fellow-deacons, Mr. John K. Mar- 
shall; and the sixty gentlemen present, after a 
substantial banquet, were entertained with 
informal speeches by Colonel Hopkins, Dr. 
Reuen Thomas, Dr. J. L. Barton, Judge Dun- 
bar, Dr. Dunning and others. A distinctively 
foreign missionary flavor pervaded all the ad- 
dresses and the occasion cannot fail to con- 
tribute to the deepening of the interest of the 
business men present in the work of the 
American Board. 


Dr. Lyman at the Old South 

An exchange last Sunday between Dr. Gor- 
don and the pastor of the South Church, 
Brooklyn, gave Bostonians the rather uncom- 
mon opportunity to hear a preacher of grow- 
ing prominence and one who was honored 
with the appointment to preach before the 
recent National Council at Portland. His 
two discourses were keenly appreciated by 
large and noticeably attentive congregations. 
Dr. Lyman is an impressive personality in 
the pulpit. He conducts the devotional exer- 
cises with reverence and dignity and his 
reading of the Scripture is clear and appeal- 
ng. More than one listener remarked upon 
the points of similarity in the diction and 
manner between him and that prince of 
preachers, Dr. Storrs. There is occasionally 
a ring in the voice which reminds one of Dr. 
Storrs, and Dr. Lyman is hardly second to 
him in the wealth and fluency of his style and 
in the careful choice of words. Both of the 
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discourses would probably be called intellec- 
tual rather than evangelistic, and yet each 
was suffused with a warmth of spiritual ardor 
that carried the gospel message straight home 
to his hearers. 

In the morning Dr. Lyman preached on the 
Infallibility of the Bible, treating the Scrip- 
tures on their literary, their moral and their 
spiritual sides. His evening sermon was the 
epistle to the Romans viewed as a human 
masterpiece, and he brought out vividly the 
point that in carrying Christ to the Romans 
Paul adapted himself to the Roman mind. 
The opportunity to hold up the cross in the 
world’s capital ‘‘ fired and fascinated the large 
and daring mind of the apostle! He there- 
fore grappled vigorously at the outset with 
the crying iniquities of the world as Rome 
knew it, and having uttered his terrible indict- 
ment passes on to the proclaiming of a divine 
deliverer.” ‘‘Such strong words as these are 
vastly different,” said Dr. Lyman, “from the 
gentle prattle so common in these days about 
moral development and working out our own 
salvation. A child should be led to Jesus by 
gentle treatment, but when Mrs. Ballington 
Booth goes into Sing Sing she takes St. Paul.”’ 


Echoes from Grand Rapids 

The ministers at their Monday gathering 
listened to brethren who had attended the 
Grand Rapids meeting of the American 
Board. Rev. A. P. Davis, Dr. E. E. Strong 
and Dr. C. A. Dickinson contributed their 
impressions and the missionaries had an able 
spokesmen in Rev. J. H. Pettee. 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit, on his 
way to the A. M. A. meeting, was called to the 
platform, and after paying his c mpliments 
to his ministerial associates of former years 
made a ringing speech. He hoped that when- 
ever hereafter-the Board meets in a Western 
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city a larger share of its Eastern constituents 
will be present. He praised warmly the mig. 
sionaries in attendance at Grand Rapids and 
thought that the cause would be greatly ad- 
vanced if when at home on a furlough the 
missionaries were made more of in the 
churches. 


Attractive Popular Lectures 

So successful were the endeavors of the 
Twentieth Century Club in Boston last winter 
to maintain popular university lectures that 
the projectors have broadened the scope of 
the undertaking and announce for the coming 
season a scheme which is sure to appeal to 
teachers and other professional men and 
women, as well as to the rank and file of per- 
sons who have some leisure for self-cultiva- 
tion. The lectures are to be given in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, on Saturday mornings 
at ten o’clock, an hour in the week well suited 
to the teaching fraternity. The initial course 
will bea series by Professor Tyler of Amherst 
on Man in the Light of Evolution, and the 
printed syllabus indicates a thorough and 
most suggestive discussion of this great sub- 
ject at the hands of a man who is an acknow!l- 
edged expert. The following courses will 
touch upon the education of mankind and of 
the child in the light of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, and they will be delivered by Dr. Charles 
S. Minot of the Harvard Medical School, 
Professor Shaler of Harvurd, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, President Tucker 
of Dartmouth, Dr. Albert Shaw of New York 
and others. All the courses are designed 
to show the bearing of the evolutionary phi- 
losophy upon the whole field of education. 
The price of tickets to the entire series is put 
at the modest figure of $4. 





Every mystery is a great possibility.—Rer. 
J. E. C. Welldon. 
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A TOUGH EXPERIENCE, 


FIFTY YEARS WITH A MENAGERIE, DAN RICE. 
HOW I WENT TO THE MINES, 


Frank R Stockton 


The author describes in his droll way several of his 
four-footed household friends in the Nov. 3d. issue of 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


.. EVERY WEEK TO 1900 FOR GI.75... 


5 Imes who subscribe at once for the 1899 volume of The Companion will 
receive FREE the nine issues of November and December, 1898, containing 
contributions by Rudyard Kipling, Mary E. Wilkins, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Mme. 
Lillian Nordica, W. D. Howells and I Zangwill 


GOOD STORIES FOR 1899. 


A POCKETFUL OF MONEY, 
A BOYS' FOX-YARD, 
SERENY MARIA AT SCHOOL, MARY E. WILKINS. 


H. E. HAMBLEN. | 


BRET HARTE | 
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FRANK R, STOCKTON. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 
JOHN B. DUNN. 





+ FINEST eeeece 
CALENDAR OF 
THE CENTURY 





New Subscribers who will send $1.75 at once, cutting out and inclosing this slip, will receive : 
FREE — The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1898, including the Double Holiday Numbers. 
FREE — The Companion Calendar, more beautiful than any of The Companion Calendars of former years. 
And The Youth's Companion for 52 weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1900 —a library in itself. 
ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT AND SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
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A New Hampshire Broadside 


We present herewith considerable matter relating to a single State, in the hope that the grouping of it in this fashion muy foster a sense 
of unity and familiarize the churches with one another. We have undertaken this enlarged new service with a desire to meet the just 
expectations of our New Hampshire brethren, who at their recent State meeting in Pittsfield voted heartily to commend The Congregation- 
alist to the churches. In order better to serve the churches in this particular, we have asked three ministers in different parts of the 
State, Rev. G. E. Street, D. D., of Exeter, Rev. S. L. Gerould of Hollis and Rev. W. F. Cooley of Littleton, to act as consulting editors in the 
preparation ot these occasional New Hampshire broadsides. We invite from pastors and laymen generally not only contributions of items 
and paragraphs relating to the activities of the churches, but comments upon general matters of peculiar interest to New Hampshire Con- 
gregationalism. Desirous to do all in our power to make these broadsides interesting and valuable, we would also bespeak the co-operation 
of pastors and others in the churches upon whose practical sympathy the success of this undertaking must in the long run depend. As our 
news service throughout the State becomes better organized, we shall be able to furnish from time to time more material. 


The North Country 


The tide of summer population.in northern 
New Hampshire has ebbed away, and social 
centers more or less submerged during the 
summer have now reappeared with reviving 
activities. The annual influx is pleasant, and 
leaves a deposit that is valuable in more ways 
than the financial, yet in its effects upon 
church life there are allowances of disorgani- 
zation and relaxation to be made. In many 
cases during the vacation season church pews, 
the contribution box, and even the choir seats 
and the pulpit are surrendered to the so- 
journers from the city. Now, however, there 
is a returning sense of responsibility and a 
renewed activity. 

Bethlehem as a resort has just closed its 
season of greatest popularity, and our church 
as a consequence has had overflowing congre- 
gations. A feature of the summer has been 
that the pastor has preached more and visit- 
ing ministers less than in many seasons. 
Rey. &. F. Gastin, from Guildhall, Vt., and 
Andover Seminary, who takes up the work so 
well conducted and recently laid down by 
Rev. \. J. Eastman, is meeting with encour- 
aging success, and the outlook is good. 

The church at Franconia has enjoyed the 
presence of many visitors this summer, some 
of them persons of distinction. ‘The church 
itself is small, however, there being two 
churches in a village of very limited popult 


tiun. Dow Academy, an endowed institution, 
continues to be a help t» the church. Rev. 
T. C. Craig is jast beginning the third year of 


his pastorate, 

Lancaster, beautifully situated on the upper 
Connecticut, is one of the leading towns of 
the ‘‘north country ’’; and the church, under 
the eflicient leadership of Rev. P. F. Marston, 
is now the largest north of the mountains. 
Seventy-five were added to its membership 
last year. One source of strength is the pres- 
ence in itof a number of men of prominence 
in the legal profession. Its house of worship, 
a building sixty years old, is now being thor- 
ouglily remodeled and improved. A fine 
vestry, with modern appliances for Sunday 
school work and social gatherings, is being 
added. It will also be refurnished through- 
out, with new pews, memorial windows and a 
fine pipe organ. The cost is almost entirely 
provided for, $1,000 having been given by one 
generous friend in Boston. Meanwhile the 
church is worshiping Sunday mornings with 
the Methodist congregation, Mr. Marston con- 
ducting the service during the illness of the 
Methodist pastor. One of the gracious activi- 
ties of this church is the series of religious 
services conducted at the county jail by some 
of the ladies. The results have been encour- 
aging. Bibles, reading matter and flowers 
have been distributed, and Mrs. Marston will 
be glad to receive contributions of this charac- 
ter from others in the county for this cause. 
Oct. 30 will be prison Sunday in this church. 

'n Bath the church, though more than half 
a century old, suffers because of the decline 
of the town—once one of the most prominent 
in the region, but now principally a center for 
the farming community. Another cause of 
weakness has been the organization of an 
aggressive Unitarian church of the radical 
stamp, causing division in a commuity able 
to give adequate support to but one church. 
Since Rev. William France left a few months 


ago the church has been pastorless, its call to 
a pastor in the southern part of the State 
having been declined. 

Dalten, high on its rocky hilltops, is a 
country town, handicapped by the decline in 
farm lands and the fact that an old debt con- 
tracted long ago in prosperous days—a war 
debt—has never been paid off. The church 
has had much against it in consequence. Yet 
it is holding on bravely, with Rev. J. R. 
Meader, now in the eighth year of his pas- 
torate, as leader. It has recently started a 
Sunday school in an outlying district, and 
expects to maintain it. 

Haverhill, also, overlooking the Connecticut, 
formerly the county seat and the home of 
families of leisure, has experienced a change 
of conditions. Population has receded. The 
Christian Endeavor Society found it necessary 
to suspend its meetings during the summer. 

Berlin, on the contrary, is full of the stir of 
new, and largely untamed, life. It has sprung 
up in the woods likea Western town, under 
the influence of the lumber and wood-pulp 
industries. There have been sorrowful trag- 
edies among the rude and discordant elements 
within it. Here, where the prohibitive liquor 
law of the State is openly defied, and in the 
face of much opposition, the Congregational 
church, under the leadership of Rev. J. B. 
Carruthers, does valiant fight for righteous- 
ness and good government. Twenty-three 
were added to its membership last year. 

Lisbon is another growing town with a vig- 
orous church. It has recently celebrated its 
twentieth birthday—already reported in these 
columns—retitted its Doreas Society rooms, 
and made a generous thank offering to the 
State Home Missionary Society, of which it 
is the foster-child. Rev. J. M. Wathen is 
pastor. 

At Littleton, a growing town—the largest 
north of the mountains—an awakening spirit 
of service is perceptible in the church. Work 
has been begun on the chapel in the way of 
redecoration, . lighting and enlargement, and 
both church and chapel have been repainted. 
An outlying station, faithfully worked by the 
late pastor, Rev. J. H. Hoffman, is maintained 
by laymen and the minister in co-operation. 
There has been a change of pastors, the pres- 
ent incumbent, a man from New Jersey, being 
a new comer in New England. 

In West Lebanon, since the return of the 
pastor, Rev. C. F. Roper, from his vacation in 
September, the work of the church has gone 
on very auspiciously. Every department is 
well organized and zealous. A very success- 
fal Sunday school convention met with it on 
the 13th inst. On the 16th Rally Day was ob- 
served, Dr. Prince of Chicago speaking three 
times and the children having a large part in 
the service. The community was well can- 
vassed in the interest of the Sunday school 
with very gratifying results. The enrollment 
has been nearly doubled and new classes 
formed. A home department of fifty members 
is doing good work. The Junior Endeavor 
Society has just observed its third anniversary. 
Under the supervision of the pastor’s wife it 
is doing fine work. 

At Franklin eleven have recently been 
added to the church. The growth of the 
place, however, is chiefly in the suburb at the 
Falls, which is at a distance from the church. 
Owing to this and the death or departure of 


old families the growth of the church is slow. 
The competition of numberless lodges and 
societies is also a serious hindrance. 

W. F.C. 


Congregationalism in New Hampshire 
BY REV. 8S. L. GEROULD, HOLLIS 


When the spirit of emigration took posses- 
sion of the hearts of some of our Puritan 
fathers, a few of them turned their eyes 
toward this State, or toward that part of it 
that was then supposed to be under the ju- 
risdiction of Massachusetts. The first Con- 
gregational church of the State was an emi- 
grant from Lynn, having been organized there 
in 1636 and coming to Hampton two years 
later. In those days, and even later, it was no 
unusual thing for a church to be organized 
at a distance from where it was planted, this 
practice prevailing even until after the Revo- 
lution. For example, the church in Plymouth 
was organized in Hollis in 1764 by people of 
the latter place who emigrated to the former. 
Colonies penetrated the wilderness so far 
that it was not convenient to call a council 
to them, so they went to the council. 

Hampton enjoys the distinction of being 
the oldest church in the State. The church 
in Dover was organized in the latter part of 
the same year. The church in Exeter soon 
followed, 1639, though it was broken up by 
the removal of the pastor, Wheelwright, to 
Maine. In 1671 a church was organized in 
Portsmouth, though there had been a minis- 
ter and preaching supported by the town for 
fourteen years previous. In 1685 what is now 
the First Church in Nashua was organized, 
though not in its present location. These 
comprise the churches of New Hampshire up 
to 1700. 

During the first twenty years of the eight- 
eenth century eight more churches were 
formed, and all were in the southeast part of 
the State, as were those organized in the pre- 
vious century. The decade of greatest activity 
in forming churches in the eighteenth century 
was from 1770 to 1780, when twenty-seven were 
organized, all but six of them having their 
birth during the first half of that decade, or 
before the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
War. During that period there was little 
church planting. The organizations of this 
eighteenth century were scattered over the 
State, though there were fewer in the northern 
than in the southern portion. The hills that 
we and our immediate fathers have been so 
anxious to flee from were sought as homes by 
our ancestors farther back, and from many a 
little town, now despised for its insignificance 
and decay, influences have gone forth through 
stalwart, God-fearing men and women, who 
have been raised up in them, that have done 
not a little toward making this country what 
itis. Not to mention others, Daniel Webster 
and Salmon P. Chase went forth from towns 
where it is now difficult to maintain our 
churches, owing to the scarcity of population. 

The extreme northern part of the State has 
fewer churches than sections lower down, 
West Stewartstown being farthest north. 
Much of the upper portion of the State is still 
a wilderness, or sparsely populated, though 
the lumber interests are rapidly building up 
important centers. We have a church at Bart- 
lett, a locality that a little while ago was 
almost unknown; also at Berlin, now a city, 
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order,” as we number 193 churches against 
138 Methodist, 94 Free Baptist, 85 Baptist, 44 





Episcopal, 42 Advent and 23 Christian, not © Ary Order of Worship for Harvest-tide 


mention the 68 Roman Catholic churches. 

The State is not yet entirely covered with AE SL arenertens see 
our churches, as we have forty-two towns 
where we never had a church, in many of | ORGAN PRELUDE. 
which there is no church of any denomination. | MinisteR.—Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 
oe these we have lost ony fe Serve the Lord with gladness: 
churches in towns where we have no other Th 
church. So of our 235 towns 69 are without a | Come before his presence with ——e- 

Congregational church. Our Home Mission- | Know ye that the Lord he is God: : 

ary Sociéty, the American Sunday School | tis he that hath made us, and we are his; 
Union and our State Sunday School Conven- | We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
tion are doing something to carry the gospel | Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 

to these places, but verily we have some | And into his courts with praise: 

heathen with us still. | Give thanks unto him, and bless his name. 

Our churches are organized into eight con- | For the Lord is good; his mercy endureth forever; 
ferences, each with an annual session of two | 4 nq his faithfulness unto all generations. 
days, all except Coos and Grafton coming in | 
June, these two being in May. At the last | CHANT. choir.) (This may be omitted when so desired. 


meeting of our General Association, following | 1. ( come, let us sing | unto * the | Lord jj let us heartily rejoice in the | strength 
the recommendation of the National Council, | of | our sal | vation. 


we relegated the standing of ministers from | . 2 ey eee ‘ ‘ 
the associations to the conferences, to take | 2. Let us come before his presence with | thanks. = | giving || and show ourse/ves | 
glad in | him with | psalms. 


effect in 1900. This will render necessary the 





introduction of a little new machinery into 3. For the Lord is a | great * = | God || and a great | King a | bove all | gods. 

these bodies. | 4, In his hand are all the corners | of the | earth |! and the strenyth of the | hills is | 
We have nine ministerial associations, one | his * = | also. 

of which borders on Maine and two on Ver- 5. The sea is his | and he | made it || and his hands pre | pared ‘the | dry * = | land. 

mont and include members from these States. _§, Q come let us worship and | fall : = | down || and kneel be | fore the | Lord our | 


We have four Congregational clubs, two of | Maker. 


which overlap other States in their member- | »2% 7. For he is the | Lord our | God || and we are the people of his pasture * and 


ship. ee 
It appears that Congregationalism now has | the | sheep of | his "= | hand. 


an existence of just 260 years in this State. It | HYMN. (gg Congregation will rise and sing.) 

has not done all it should, nor all it might, for | ‘* Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.’’ 

there yet remaineth much land to be pos- (The service proceeds with the responsive reading of portions of Ps. 65 and 104.) 
sessed. Yet we thank God for what he has | Wyrmn. [Nm Congregation will rise and sing.) 

enabled us to do, and with his help we pro- 


pose to fight it out on this line, or some other : ae 
he may reveal that is better, until we can lay | MrNisTER.—Thou shalt keep the feast and thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy 


‘*That reserveth unto us the appointed weeks of the harvest.’’ 





the entire State at his feet. | God, in the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to cause his name to dwell 
there. 
State Strongholds and Other Points, — propie.—Let us now praise the Lord our God, that giveth rain in its season; that 
The Granite State ties Nebraska in the reserveth unto us the appointed weeks of the harvest. 


thirteenth place in total membership of | “os j . 
Seahis, Db be teieihip alti Ub. oon Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice for the Lord hath done great things. Be not 


borders the following centers of Congrega- afraid ye beasts of the field; for the pastures of the wilderness do spring, for the tree 
tionalism rank high according to latest re- Deareth her fruit, the fig tree and the vine do yield their strength. Be glad then ye 
ports: Manchester, with over 1,500 members; Children of Zion, and rejoice in the Lord your God, for he giveth you the former 
Coneord, with over 1,100; Keene, with over | rain in just measure, and he causeth to come down for you the former rain and the 
950, and Nashua, with 875. As to number of | latter rain. And the floors shall be full of wheat, and the vats shall overflow with 
churches the roll reads: Concord (6), Barn- | wine and oi]. And ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, and shall praise the name 
stead (4), Manchester (3), Alstead (3). Ten | of the Lord your God, that hath dealt wondrously with you. 


‘individual churches enroll a membership of Coy 
300 or more: Manchester, First and Franklin Look down from thy holy habitation, from heaven, and bless us thy people, and the 


Street; Keene, First and Second; Concord, ground which thou hast given us, a land flowing with milk and honey. 

First and South; Nashua, First and Pilgrim; The Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thine increase and in all the work of thine 
a and Milford. New Hampshire stands hands, and thou shalt be altogether joyful. 

tenth in benevolences, and in home expenses . eee =o Tarts  o 

ninth, in Sunday school membership eleventh, | MINISTER AMD PEOPLE IW UNISON: 





in C. E. membership tenth. Israel dwelleth in safety 
In a land of corn and wine; 
Dartmouth Preachers Yea, his heavens drop down dew. 
The board of preachers for 1898-9 in the Happy art thou, 0 Israel : 
College Church—commonly so called, though | Who is like unto thee, 
college and village worship together—has | A people saved by the Lord, 


fully entered on its work, the new academic The shield of thy help. 

year having begun last month. President 

Tucker, Professor Brown of Union Seminary, HYTIN. ((" Congregation will sing without rising.) 

President Hyde of Bowdoin (for two Sundays) “‘Which giveth food to the hungry.” 
and the pastor, Rev. S. P. Leeds, D. D., have | MINISTER.—Praise ye the Lord. 

already preached. Professor Jacobus of Hart- | will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole heart, 
ford was expected for Oct. 23, and Dean In the council of the upright, and in the congregation. 


Hodges of Cambridge will be present Oct. 30. 
. PEorLE.—The works of the Lord are great, 








Forthcoming Meetings in New | _— Sought out of all them that have pleasure therein. 
Hampshire | He hath made his wonderful works.to be remembered: 

The associations meet as follows: | The Lord is gracious and full of compassion. 
res bene ane aed Benes chery | He hath given meat unto them that fear him: 

Ollis, Nashua, Duesday, Nov. 8. | . . . 
Merrimack, Concord, he al Nov. 8. He will ever be mindful of his covenant. 
a oaemagne Kowne, Xponten, ay-8. He turneth a wilderness into a pool of water, 
Pascataqua, Tuseday, ‘Jan. 17. And a dry land into water springs. 
Gullivan, Tuseday, Nov. 1. And there he maketh the hungry to dwell 
White Mountain, Tuesday, Feb. 7. kage 
White River, Tuesday, Dec. 13. That they may prepare a city of habitation. 

Continued on page 581. *Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1898. 
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And sow fields, and plant vineyards, 
And get them fruits of increase. 
He blesseth them also so that they are multiplied greatly ; 
And he suffereth not their cattle to decrease. 
© Lord thou preserveth man and beast: 
How precious is thy loving kindness, O God! 
And the children of men take refuge under the shadow of thy wings. 
They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy house. 


The eyes of all wait upon thee; 
And thou givest them their meat in due season. 


Thou openest thy hand, 

And satisfieth the desire of every living thing. 
0 that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 


For he satisfieth the longing soul, 
And the hungry soul he filleth with good. 


RESPONSE. rChoir.) (This may be omitted when so desired.) 

OFFERING. 

HYMN. 9a Congregation will rise and sing.) (The three stanzas of this hymn, omitting the refrain, may be 
sung to the tune Aurelia.) 

PRAYER. ° 


‘Here may be introduced a musical response. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


(Omitted at discretion. 


ANTHEM. (choir.) (Or the following hymn may be sung by the congregation standing. } 
ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
PRAYER. (The following prayer may be said by the minister.) 


We praise thee, O thou Source of all life and strength and blessing, for the boun- 
tiful provision which thou makest for the wants of thy children. We bring thee our 
joyful thanksgiving for the harvest of the fields and all the increase that the fertile 
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| ing sermons on Biblical characters: 
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The Ascutney and Pascataqua Clubs meet on 
Forefathers’ Day, and the Ashuelot and Central 
New Hampshire meet in December. 





Among the Churches 


HorkInTon.—The pastor, Rev. J. 8. Curtis, and 
the Baptist minister, believing in the apostolic 
method of going forth “two by two,” have inaugu- 
rated a fall and winter campaign among the school 
districts outside the village by holding week day 
evening meetings there. The many people who 
do not attend church services are thus reached. 
The Sunday evening problem is met by union meet- 
ings in the winter and early spring and by a union 
service once a month during the summer and fall, 
with special features: a speaker from abroad fur- 
nished by an exchange, or some lecturer or sec- 
retary of a missionary or other society. This fall 
Mr. Curtis is giving a series of short Sunday even- 
Joseph as 
Statesman, Moses as a General, Balaam the For- 
tune Hunter, Absalom the Politician, etc. 


MERRIMACK.—First. Since the coming of the 


| new pastor, Rev. Samuel Rose, last March the 


earth has yielded. As we seek after the things that are needful for our mortal life, | 


providing for ourselves food and raiment and shelter, and whatever outward good 
thou grantest us, may we grow richer in the things of the spirit and in all that 
makes us truly thy children. And may the remembrance of thy fatherly goodness 
to us make our thoughts kind and gracious towards all our brethren whom we may 
help and cheer; that we may be ever generous and considerate, ready to succor the 
needy and to feed the hungry, and rejoicing to lighten any burden of poverty and 
distress. So may we show forth the power of that loving and self-denying spirit 
that was in Christ, and become less unworthy to be called thy children and to re- 
ceive thine unnumbéred gifts of blessing. Amen. 


HYMN. 
BENEDICTION. 
Min!stER.—The Lord bless us, and keep us: the Lord make his face to shine upon us, 
and be gracious unto us. The Lord lift up his countenance upon us and give us 
peace. Amen. 


(ce Congregation will rise and sing. ) 


([# Congregation seated and bowing down.) 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by the choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.—The above Order sor Worship is juatihelt ai as an an eight page pamphlet, with 
hymns and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CEN less than 


Ss Toa ees 
100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist are issued | 


at reyular intervals—a complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price 





church has been encouraged by increased attend- 
ance and additions by letter or confession at every 
communion but one, A warm, hearty, gosp2l serv- 
ice draws out usually good Sunday evening con- 
gregations at the chapel at Reed’s Ferry. A liter- 
ary circle, recently organized, gives promise of an 
enriched social atmosphere. The important epochs 
in American history are being studied. 

DANBURY.—The meeting house is being newly 
shingled and repairs on the inside are t> be made. 
Several new families coming into town have made 
this their church home. C.J. Jackson, the well- 
known gospel singer, spent the summer here, the 
home of his boybood, and led the choir. The Con- 
gregationalist services have been used constantly 
for a year or more and are much liked. Rev. E. P. 
Eastman is pastor. 


EXETER.—First. In addition to many other 
gifts for the welfare of his native town, Dr. A. L. 
Merrill gives, in view of the coming centennial of 
the erection of the church edifice, $2,000 to the 
church in memory of his father and mother, for 
many years members, the income to be for the 


| support of preaching. At the anniversary John T. 


(not less than 6 services in 1897-98) 15 cents, which ‘also includes a complete set of the | 


firs! three series. 


“THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—‘hanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—N Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14— Memorial Day. 15—Children’s | 
Sunday. 16—National.—EV. ENTIDE ro: co ae of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7T— re | of Thy 


ith. 8—House of Our God, 11—Homelan 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL 
17 ‘Abide bg By ” 18—* Eternal light of Hight. ” 19—“T ‘will extol Thee.” 20—* God be with us for the night 
losing.’ SERIES, 21-26. 21—“I Am.” 22—I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—“I Am the Light of the 
World.’ 24-ot Am the Good Shepherd.” 25—‘‘I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—I Am the Living One.” 
3d SERIES, 27-33. By Rig. Master and His Disciples. 28—W hitsuntide. 29—Simon Peter. 30—James. 
31—John. 32—Paul. n Order of Morning Worship. 4th SERIES, 34- 34—Forefathers’ Day (2d 
Service). 35~Christmas saa "service). 36—The Ring of Kings. 37—The Saints in “Light. 38—Harvest-tide. 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
Services, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, Boston. 





young men of Caba for intelligent participa- 
tion in government. Boston University has 
the honor of making its acquiescence known 


Education 
- The students of Tufts and Dartmouth 


Colleges have voted to do away with hazing. 

— Colorado College desires to complete its 
file of the Congregational Year-Book. Any 
one who has issues of 1882, 1884, 1886 which 
he is willing to give away will confer a great 
favor on theeollege by sending them to Coburn 
Library, Colorado Springs, Col. The college 
will pay the express. 

~— Boston University announces that it 
will give four years tuition free to two Cubans, 
to be selected by General Wheeler. General 


Wheeler, as we understand it, has issued a gen- 
eral appeal to all American colleges to co- 
Operate in this practical way in fitting the 


first to the New England public. 

— A reunion of Chautauquans and their 
friends is to be held in Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Saturday, Nov. 5, <A reception will 
be held at 4.30 Pp. M., a supper served at 5.:30, 
and at 7.30 there will be a public meeting free 
to all, with addresses by Bishops J. H. Vin- 
cent and H. W. Warren and by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. There is a revival of interest 
in the Chautauqua idea in New England, and 
it is expected that many members of the C. L. 
S. C. and its affiliated organizations will be 
present. The secretary of the committee is 
Rev. William Full, South Boston. 


ORSHIP, | 


Perry, a life-long attendant here, will give the his- 
torical address. 
GREENFIELD.—The summer has passed pleas- 


antly, visitors and boarders having been helpful in 


the services and work. Their kindness and inter- 
est will long be remembered. All have enjoyed the 
beaut ful and rich-toned orga’ placed in the church 
@ year ago by Mrs. E. C. Swift of Boston. A large 
and attentive audience greeted the pastor, Rev. 8. 
H. Robinson, on his return from vacation. 

FRANKLIN.—The pastor, Rev. J. H. Bliss, 
preached a harvest sermon Oct. 2. The church 
was appropriately decorated with harvest fruits of 
all kinds, besides autumn leaves. A successful 
harvest dinner, supper and entertainment was held 
Oct. 13. 

DURHAM.—Recent changes in the vestry are 
nearly completed. The vestry now connects with 
the church, giving a larger room, a ladies’ parlor, 
pastor’s room and entry, with a basement kitchen 
and dining-room. 

GOrrsTowNn.—A series of evangelistic services, 
assisted by Rev. Ralph Gillam, began under the 


| auspices of the Congregational church, Oct. 18. 


ACWORTH is without a pastor, but is making a 


| brave effort to secure one exactly suited to the 


place. The church has an excellent record and a 
long line of worthy ministers who have served it. 
Though considerably weakened in later years by 
deaths and removals, it still offers an inviting field 
to a faithful, devoted minister. A comfortable par- 
sonage and a recently renovated and beautified 
church edifice are among the attractions. Rev. 
Albert Hall, who has lately been visiting here, has 
supplied the pulpit two Sundays. 

NortTH HAMPTon.—Since the completion of the 
new parsonage the old building, which sheltered 
successive pastors for nearly 100 years, bas been 
demolished. 

West Levanon.—A chorus has be>n organized 
by an experienced musician with excellent results. 
A course of entertainments has been arranged 
which is proving profitable. 

By the will of the late Hon, Sherman Hoar Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy receives 8500, which is to ac- 
cumulate to $1,000, when the income will be used 
for annual prizes in reading and wri al 
compositions of American bh 





582 
A View Point For Two 


Dear Pastors: From all that we learn it is evi- 
dent that your people expect you to take an inter- 
est in their religious reading. 

Moreover, it is legitimate and desirable for you 
to emphasize the educative value of a live, timely, 
denominational paper. 

For this reason your pulpit, church calendar and 
pastoral calls become proper channels by which to 
present the positive claims of The Congregational- 
ist. 

Besides, many pastors in so doing have received 
the thanks of their people. 

Then, too, Now is the time to take new subscrip- 
tions in church clubs for 1899. 

You might supervise or co-operate in this matter. 

Will you? Write to us for late copies of this 
paper for distribution. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie U. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregetenel House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
=e Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE VONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. Co 
D. D., secretes? i Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, Unite 
Charities Building, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices ; 612 and 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary ; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer; 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
7OL Sears Building, Bosten. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. KB. Palmer, Room 609, Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
there insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 
Ministerial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
Nationa! Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches aoering pastors or 

ulpit —— in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and ae Saliors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haver. Is a Congregational society and ap 8 to 
all Con ational churches for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secre ls 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. Send cloth- 
ing, comfort bags, ——y etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should : 
“Fz give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s 
Society the sum of 8——, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 





Important Meetings to Come 


American Missionary Association, Concord, N. H., 
Oct. 25, 26, 27, 28. 

Woman’s Board, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 2, 3. 

» and Institutional Church League, Pilgrim 

Offarch, Worcester, Mass., Noy. 2, 3. 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
St. Paul, Nov. 11-16. 

New Hampshire Sunday School Association, 
Manchester, Nov. 15-17. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
een MINISTERS’ MEETING will be omitted Oct. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under 
the —_ ces of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Rooms 
ty and 703 Congregational House, every Friday at 

A.M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—Thirty-first annual 
mosting. ts First Congregational Church, Springfield, 
Mass.. Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 2 and 3. Ses- 
sions begin at 10 A.M. and 2 P.M. Wednesday after- 
noon, young ladies’ session. Wednesday evening, gen- 
eral meeting at 7.30. The annual reports and surveys 
will be given, also addresses by Dr. Judson Smith, Mrs. 
C. M. Lamson, Mrs. 8. B. Capron and missionaries from 
various fields: from Turkey, Mrs. L-e, Mrs. Crawford, 
Miss Bartlett. Miss Gleason, br. Hamilton, Miss Powers; 
from India, Mrs. Winsor; from China, Mrs. Tewksbury ; 
from Japan, Mrs. Pettee; from Africa, Mrs. Good- 
enough; from Spain, Miss Webb; from Micronesia, Mrs. 
Price. Arrangements are made for reduced railroad 
fares on the certificate plan. ABBIE B, CHILD, 

Home Secretary. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

Pastors in Nebraska and Ohio adopt a tie 
that binds students to their churches. 

A grateful church and inventive women in 
the State of Washington. 

A Nebraska pastor furnishes a suggestion 
in the interest of the seven societies. 

Iowa churches emphasize the importance of 
thanksgiving, the family and our national 
policy. 

Two New Hampshire pastors of different 
denominations have settled several problems. 

A Kansas pastor makes a story tell for city 
missions. 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION'S LAST MEETING 


Reduced rates to the Macon Carnival made 
the twentieth session of this body the largest 
in the history of the association. The First 
Church, Macon, entertained the delegates 
Oct. 12-16. Dr. C. S. Haynes of Athens was 
moderator. 

The themes were tersely presented and 
sharply discussed. A topic that divided the 
opinion was: Shall the A. M. A. Go Into 
Cuba? Perhaps the most helpful discussion 
was on Better Home Training. The devo- 
tional hours proved uplifting. Three or four 
helpful sermons, one of unusual merit, were 
heard, and the annual sermon by Dr. Haynes 
on Cleanliness will be remembered. 

Rev. S. B. Maxwell reported the World’s 
Sunday School Convention and Rev. H. H. 
Proctor the National Council. Both included 
refreshing glimpses of travel. An afternoon 
was devoted to thought about The Sunday 
Schoo], and a Woman’s Missionary Union 
was organized, the churches having sent dele- 
gates. The churches have received additions 
numbering 250. A new church had been born 
in the slums; another had projected a mission 
in an unsavory neighborhood and was doing 
work among convicts; a country church had 
begun the successful operation of a farm, the 
work being done gratis by the members and 
the proceeds going toward ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. 

The most important action of the body was 
its self-disintegration. By vote the churches 
decided to disband and unite in smaller local 
conferences, thus promoting economy in travel- 
ing expenses, participation of laymen in local 
conferences and the efficiency of the State 
convention. 

Rev. G. W. Moore, field superintendent, 
brought greetings from the entire field, and 
Rev. J. B. Fletcher, leaning on a cane as a re- 
sult of his recent wounds, gave thrilling ex- 
periences of pushing the interests of the 
denomination in Liberty County, where he 
was shot last summer. Rev. J. R. McLean, 
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for nine years pastor at Macon, bade farewel} 
to the church to accept the call to Ral 
N.C. The association gave him a substantial 
testimony of esteem. 

Thus after twenty years of faithful servicg 
the Georgia Association dissolved in the very 
city in which it began. It is hoped that its 
spirit will be preserved in the State conven. 
tion, which meets in Atlanta next April. 

Mention should be made of the Ballard Nor. 
mal School, an excellent institution of the 
A. M. A., whose principal and teachers did 
much to promote the profit of the meeting, 
both by attendance and hospitality. P, 


JUBILEE OF THE OREGON ASSOCIATION 


The fiftieth session of the oldest religious 
organization among State bodies west of the 
Missouri River was held with the Forest 
Grove Church, Sept. 27-29. July 13, 1848, 
Rev. Messrs. Elkanah Walker, H. H. Spald- 
ing, Lewis Thompson, Harvey Clark and 
G. H. Atkinson met at the log cabin in West 
Tualatin Plains, now Forest Grove, organized 
the association, adopted a constitution and 
by-laws and adjourned to meet at Oregon 
City the following September. At the ad- 
journed meeting Pacific University had its be- 
ginning. Thus, in a strictly historic sense, 
the late association meeting was a celebration 
in honor of two events. 

The sermon this year was by Rev. P. S. 
Knight. Rev. E. P. Childs was elected mod- 
erator and Rev. J. L. Hershner clerk. Key. 
Daniel Staver, registrar, gave a review of the 
churehes, indicating for most of them fair 
progress. The C. C. B. S. was presented by 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, field secretary for this 
coast, who showed the total number churches 
aided on this coast to be 277, with $315,000, 
The C. S. S. and P. S. was represented by 
Supt. R. A. Rowley. Over 50 schools had 
been organized in unoccupied and out of the 
way places. The ‘“woman’s hour’ was 
never more interesting. A responsive serv- 
ice, a review of the year and an address by 
Mrs. Caswell of the C. H. M. S. constituted the 
features. ‘The Woman’s Board foliowed with 
Snap-shots of Our Workers, by Rev. Dora R. 
Barber. This branch of the Board has raised 
about $300 during the year and the W. H. 
M. U. $617, an advance over any previous 
year save one. The latter has pledged $700 
for next year. 

The Work of Fifty Years: In the Associa- 
tion, In Education, In Home Missions, In 
Saving the World, set out in papers of his- 
toric value, occupied an entire evening. Our 
Helpless Churches and the Next Step For- 
ward—Self Support—were presented by Rev. 
W. H. Burr and Rev. E. P. Hughes. ‘The 
church under the lead of the latter came to 
self-support by heroic effort a few months 
ago. 

An open parliament on Obstacles in the 
Way of Church Work and How to Overcome 
Them was conducted by Rev. D. V. Poling. 
Church Disloyalty was agreed to be an ever 
present obstacle and a constantly fluctuating 
membership another important one. 

The State H. M. S. reported through Super- 
intendent Clapp that twenty-seven mission- 
aries had served forty-six churches, that the 
conversions in these churches for the year were 
240, and that forty-three Sunday schools were 
under its ministry. The seven self-supporting 
churches had additions aggregating 150. 





——— 
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The Lord’s Supper was administered by Dr. 
Washington Choate and Rev. H. H. Wikoff. 
Five members, one from each local associa- 
tion, were appointed as a missionary com- 
mittee to co-operate with like committees from 
other States under the Capen plan. A com- 
mittee of five, with President McClelland, 
chairman, was appointed to mark the site of 
the log house where the association was born. 
The attendance was not as good as was hoped 
for, but it was somewhat above the average, 
and an excellent spirit prevailed at all times. 

President Thomas McClelland and Mrs. 
F. Eggert were elected delegates to the Inter- 
national Council. The next meeting of the 
association will be held with the Eugene 
church, Sept. 26, 1899. G. H. H. 


CONPERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—Hampshire East Conference held its mee t- 
ing at South Hadley, Oct. 18. The topics were: 
Some Things that Need Fresh Emphasis in the 
Preaching of Today, Bullets and Bibles, and Inspir- 
ations and the Literary Study of the Bible. Rev. 
H. R. McCartney preached the sermon. The late 
Rey. Drs. C. L. Woodworth and William De Loss 
Love were remembered by resolutions. 

The Middlesex Union Conference met in Fitch- 
burg, Oct. 19, The program included: Letters 
from the churches; a consideration of Hindrances 
to the Gospel, (a) In the Chureh as a Church, 
(v) In the Pulpit, (c) In the Lives of Christians; 
and a home missionary rally with three addresses, 
A collation was served between the sessions. 


Mr—Waldo Conference met at Belfast, Oct. 11, 12. 
Rey. C. P. Marshall preached. Subjects: Business 
Management of a Church, The Church and the 
Lodge, Problems of the Sunday School, Problems of 
the Church Service, Review of Sheldon’s In His 
Steps, The Outlook for the Present Year, How to do 
More Aggressive Work, How to Strengthen the 
Weak Places. 


CLUBS 
Mass.—At its meeting on Oct. 17 the Newton Club 
was addressed by Rev. Judson Smith, D. D., who 
gave a most interesting summary of his observa- 
tions during his recent visit to China. Resolutions 
were adopted in regard to the death of Mr. James 
F. C. Hyde, the founder of the club, which had oc- 
curred since the last meeting. 
The autumnal meeting of the Fall River Club had 
a large attendance. Hon. William Everett gave 
the address on The Character of Mr. Gladstone. 
His presentation was especially acceptable. 


NEW BNGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 578.) 

Regarding the plan of Mayor Quincy to urge 
school children of the city to go to the Sunday 
evening band concerts, the Suffolk South Confer- 
ence made a strong protest at their recent meet- 
ing on the ground of “abuse of authority turning 
the public schools into a propaganda for the pro- 
motion of the peculiar views of certain city officials 
concerning the proper observance of the Lord’s 
Day.” 

Massachusetts 

HAVERHILL.—Riverside gave its pastor, Rev. G. 
L. Gleason, and his wife a reception on the 10th an- 
niversary of his pastorate. Many friends were 
present to enjoy the good will and elaborate prep- 
arations, Orchestral music and refreshments were 
added features. At the beginning of the pastorate 
the meetings were held in a small chapel. The roll 
of members increased steadily and in 1892 a build- 
ing was erected. 

FALL RIVER.—Central had a memorable experi- 
ence of great spiritual benefit. On Sunday, Oct. 
16, Secretary Daniels of the American Board 
preached on the occasion of the autumn collection 
for the Board. Incidentally he mentioned that the 
Board had just commissioned a man whom they 
had been earnestly desiring to send to the foreign 
field because of his marked fitness. He said that 
the way of doing so had not been open for financial 
reasons. At the close of the strong address the 
pastor, Rev. William Knight, reminded the church 
that its contributions to the Board last year were 
$1,340, the autumn collection having been $691. 
Although appreciating the extreme business de- 
pression, he could not refrain from proposing that 
the chureh give this day the $800 to support George 
W. Hinman and wife in China, in view of what Dr. 
Daniels had told them. The response was $875, 
which will grow to $900. At the following Thurs- 
day night prayer meeting Mr. and Mrs. Hinman 
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were present, and were received by a large gather- 
ing as their missionaries to China. Mr. Hinman 
addressed the meeting. A prayer service followed, 
the pastor and deacons standing in a group with 
Mr. Hinman during the closing prayer. A few 
words entirely impromptu were addressed to Mr. 
Hinman by two of the deacons, which deeply 
moved all hearts. In view of the business perplex- 
ities in Fall River at this time, there is great joy 
over the achievement. Mr. Hinman’s date of ordi- 
nation in Cambridgeport was planned for Oct. 26. 


Continued on page 584. 








CALIFORNIA IN THE WINTERTIME.— While the 
eastern section of the United States lies buried in 
snow, California revels in flowers and fruits. A few 
days’ transit by railway in the most eomfortable 
manner attainable takes one across the continent 
from arctic to sub-tropical conditions. The series 
of tours arranged by Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb are admirably calculated to meet the desires 
of winter tourists, and many advantages are cffered 
in connection therewith, including a new and com- 
prehensive system of hotel coupons, which effect a 
considerable saving to the purchaser. Entire free- 
dom of action while on the Pacific coast is another 
feature, the passenger being allowed to travel 
when and where he pleases. A descriptive book 
gives all details. The first and second dates of 
departure are Nov. 15 and Dec. 13. 


Say “‘No” when a dealer offers you a substitute 
for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. There is nothing “ just as 
good.” Get only Hood’s. 
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Fall Medicine 


important and Beneficial as 
Spring Medicine 


How the System May be Helped at 
This Season. 


The system needs help in adapting itself 
to the changes intemperature. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is just the medicine to keep the blood 
rich and pure, create an appetite, give good di- 
gestion and tone and strengthen the great vital 
organs. It wards off malaria, fevers and other 
forms of illness which so readily overcome a 
weak and debilitated system in the fall. It 
cures all forms of blood disease, like scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils and pimples, overcomes 
dyspepsia, catarrh and rheumatism, strength- 
ens the nerves and gives refreshing sleep. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for im- 
pure blood and it has done me good. [t keeps 
my system ina healthy condition. My husband 

also taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla with great 
am, woe we gladly recommend it.’’ rs. 
E. V. Burrineton, Colerain, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


he only pill k 
Hood’s Pills itn Nicoa's Barsaparilla. 
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Bargains in Standard 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


We have marked down some 300 pieces of the above-mentioned goods 
to less than MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES in order to make room for 
our extensive alterations. These goods are NOT remnants, but FULL 
PIECES, enough to carpet any room or house. 

We have also marked down a large lot of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS 


We are at the Old Stand where we started in 1846, being the oldest 
strictly Carpet House in New England. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


167 and 169 WASHINGTON ST. 
( Near Cornhill and Adams Square Subway Station, Boston. 
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IN A SMALL ROOM. 








Simplicity in ornamental detail is necessary 
in connection with the furnishing of a small 
dining room. 

That this does not mean a less degree of 
beauty, but often the opposite, is evidenced 
by the accompanying design of a dining table. 
It is hard to see how this table could be either 
more simple or more beautiful. 
dignity and refinement which lift it far above 
the carved, ornamented tables of today. 

We build it of solid mahogany with inlaid 
border on all parts except the top, which is 


It has a 


double bordered. The hight is lowered to meet the latest requirements of a 
fashionable, low-posted dining room. The castors are of solid brass and extra size. 

Fifty years hence this table will have lost none of its charm. It has not a beauty 
which can wear thin, nor a style which will go out of fashion. It is like a perpetual 
calendar; it is always at home in any period. 





PAINE FURNITURE C0., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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DRACUT.—Central. The installation service on 
the 20th was the first service of this kind which 
this church has seen for 35 years. Rev. F. 1. Kelley 
has already served the church a full year, and en- 
ters upon his new relation under favorable aus- 
pices.— First. A reception was given by the 
cburch last week to one of the young members 
who has served in Porto Rico with the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers and has returned on a furlough. 
One of the deacons made a congratulatory address. 

West HAWLEyY.—Rev. R. M. Taft, State evan- 
gelist of the H. M. 8., has just closed a series of 
remarkably interesting meetings with the church. 
Heads of families have confessed Christ for the 
first time, wanderers are reclaimed and the church 
has received a fresh impulse. 

Maine 

LITCHFIELD CORNERS.—Rev. James Richmond 
has been dismissed after more than six years of 
service. After the council Rev. A. L. Struthers 
preached to a large assembly, and in the evening a 
union cf the three C. E, Societies was held. The 
church is out of debt, has a convenient parsonage 
and a helpful membership. 

For New Hampshir® news see paye 579. 
Vermont 

BERLIN has joined the roll of 100 year churches, 
and celebrated the event Oct. 13. The earliest 
memberstip consisted of three members, who met 
in a log house of the town. Since then more than 500 
persons have been connected with the church dur- 
ing the century, and she has sent forth seven min- 
isters from her sons. The exercises included let- 
ters from absent members, greetings from sister 
churches, addresses by Rey. Messrs. William Scho- 
field and J. J. Hall, both former pastors, W. 8, 
Hazen, D. D., who delivered the historical address, 
and A. W. Hazen and J. N. Perrin, who gave 
reminiscences. Excellent and appropriate music 
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was rendered by a chorus. Rev. J. J. Gordon is 
the pastor. 
Cennecticut 

BRISTOL has been enjoying union revival services, 
and reports much good therefrom. In the past five 
years this town has seen several seasons of religious 
activity, with a large increase to the church mem- 
bership as a result. 

HARTFORD.—Center has been holding meetings 
each night this week for men, in charge of Rev. J. 
M. Dick. Special musical programs and a stereop- 
ticon te nd to draw large audiences. 

Deacon Bartlett of Ansonia, whose death occurred 
recently, has left a legacy of $3,000 to the church 
unconditionally.——Rev. Mr. Penfield, a summer 
visitor from Brooklyn, has presented the mission 
chapel at Brooksvale with 50 new hymr-books.—— 
The young people in Farmington have raised $60 
with which to paint the woodwork of the church. 

MIDDLE STATES 
Pennsylvania 

BRADDOCK.—First has just installed Rev. T. 8. 
Robjent, and the outlook is bright. This church 
was organized 10 years ago and had no pastor the 
first four years, but services were held continu- 
ously in a building erected by the members. Now 
a fine brick and stone structure, adapted for a 
modern institutional work, is nearly finished, | 
about $1,500 being lacking. Last June a unani- | 
mous and hearty call was extended to Mr. Rob- | 
jent, a Methodist pastor of Portsmoutb, O. His | 
installation took place Oct. 18, Dr. Lyman Abbott 
acting as moderator and preaching the sermon. 
The congregations have largely increased since 
the coming of the new pastor. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Euclid Avenue bas voted to adopt | 

the South Hadley plan of extending to the many | 
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that ; consequently there is a gain for you. Every color in plain 
rhe width is 54 inch, and the price such 


and mixtures is here. 


as ought to clear out every piece on the counter 
Remember, they are only 


inside of two weeks. 


Priestley’s Black Goods. 


figured black fabrics which created such a stir a week 
ago will be offered at the same unheard-of price of 


Another fresh lot of these famous 


Somebody has 
made a loss on 
these Broad- 
cloths, and a 
heavy loss at 


One Dollar Venetians 
and Broadcloths, 59c. 


59¢ 





50c 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


Winter Street, Boston. 





Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





CENTRAL CONGREGATION AL CHURCH, West Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the city 
will receivea hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman Vaneee shoul be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 53 Mt. Vernon 
Street. Another important advance. Besides openin 
our doors to ali clergymen, our directors have authorized 
the forming of groups of readers, 80 that one annual 
$5.00 subscriber may associate with himself several 
—— to share his four books, and so the expense. 

hus a pastor may set his Bible class to work with the 
best books upon any subject discussed. 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY is the oldest and 
argest tract society in America. Gen. O. Howard, 

resident, G. L. Shearer, general secretary, Louis Tag, 
Deosmrar. 10 East 23d St., New York. it furnishes 
Christian workers with gospel literature in many forms 
and in many languages. It also does a vast colportage 
work among our soldiers and sailors. and in the neglected 
regions of the South and West. Gifts from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts east of the 
Connecticut River should be sent to American Trac 
Society, New England Branch, 54 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, district secretary; R. F. 
Cummings, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated Aaet. 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sue- 
tains cha and missionaries; pr ites temp 
homes and pearing bowees in leading seaports at home 

r ow 


Buvlahes tie Savor’ aagerint, ‘Seaman’ Pion and 
tancen of same are requey’gd to be'made drt to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
hen. errr decir” 
W. C. STURGES, treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 





A Young Student, with experience, would like a 
chance to preach in some small country place Sundays. 
Address A. L. 8., Andover, Mass. 


Companion. Would like a situation as companion 
for an invalid or elder y lady in a Protestant family. 
Address Miss E. Bel! Dearborn, East Derry, N. H. 


Experienced Male Organist wants position in 
field where he can teach music. Best of references 
given on application. Address * Church Organist,” care 
of The Congregationalist. 


A Cultured American Woman desires position 
as he keeper or companion to elderly lady or gentle- 
man, or chaperon to young ladies. Thoroughly under- 
stands foreign travel. Would care for children or house 
during absence. Address Mrs. J., Manchester, N. H 





Wanted, in a quiet place, a tenement or rather a 

small house of 5 or 6rooms, with a garden or large yard, 

for a Christian family. Rent, #15 to #18. Address Rev. 

— Delag , 38 Wood Street, Jamaica Plain, 
oston. 


Board Wanted. A middle-aged lady desires board 
in Medford, Mass., in a family where she can have the 
comforts of a home; vicinity of post office and churches. 
Address, pentieg, Petes. which must be moderate, “ Care 
of Mrs. G. W. Hinckley,” 56 Washington Street, Med- 





ford, Mass. 


The Lady who has been my secretary for seven 
i desires a position. She is an expert stenographer, 

vewril proofreader, especially adapted to a 
minister’s work. I commend her unreservedly. Amory 
H. Bradford, Montclair, N. J. Address X., The Congre- 
gationalist. 


Fer Sale. A two manual organ, with sixteen “ speak- 
ing stop:,” pedal arrangements, etc. It can be seen at 
* Hillcrest,” Chelsea, Mass, former residence of Hon. 
Rufus. Frost. Keys at 91 Bellingham St. The organ is 
able price, “Ou eagy y terms, For further: particutare 

ice. rms. For er cu 
address Mrs. Rufus 8. Frost, Corning, N. Y. na 
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Guaranty Trust Co, 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - + = = $2,000,009 
SUBPLUS, - + + + = 2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORA TIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL. 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliar:, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCuriy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G, Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principa) cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and ee agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 


Bankers. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 

PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
Leona Cc ittee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C, HALDEMAN. 








St. Louis and Missouri ; 


Investment Securities 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks, 


Street Railway stocks and bonds, Miscella- 
neous stocks and bonds, Missouri and Kansas 
State, City and County bonds. 

Local conditions admit of larger dividends 
than are usual in the East, and with equal 
safety. Revised st i sued monthly and mailed 
upon application. 

WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in \usi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING |oaus ob 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Mianeapolis, Mina. 


WESTERN | 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to pay liberally for al} 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor coMm- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston. Mase. 
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students attending various educational institutions 
in the neighborhood, who are members of evangel- 
ical churches in the localities from which they come, 
an invitation to procure from their home churches 
certificates of membership, and thus to be received 
temporarily into & corresponding relation here. This 
«eorresponding membership " does not in any sense 
sever their connection with their own churches. 
Itlinois 
(For Chicago news see page 573.) 

WEST PULLMAN.—First. Though the church has 
peen without a pastor since the resignation of Rev. 
H. N. Dascomb last May, it has had regular serv- 


ices, except on @ few Sundays of vacation, when 
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the auditorium underwent a thorough cleaning and 
renovation. The Sunday school and Endeavor 
meetings were held regularly and the midweek 
prayer meeting. Rev. D. M. Lewis, Alexandria, O., 
occupied the pulpit a part of September and has 
received a call to the pastorate, which is accepted. 
He is an attractive pulpit speaker, earnest and 
sincere. He will probably begin work in his new 
field within the present month. 


Michigan 
DETROIT.—The Congregational Union held its 
annual meeting Oct. 17. The past year has been a 
busy one in the aided churches. The next year 
calls for an approximate expenditure of $2,400, 
which was voted to the various aided causes. 


586 


SoutH LAKE LINDEN.—The house has just been 
reopened after extensive repairs and enlargement. 
Rev. Jesse Povey preached in the morning and Rev. 
8. T. Morris in the evening. 

Wisconsin 

RACINE.—First. The resignation of Rev. J. H. 
McLaren as pastor was received with sincere re- 
gret. He has accepted a call to an Illinois chureh. 
He was pastor here for about 19 months and all 
departments of work have felt his influence. Thir- 
ty-five new church members have been added and 
extensive repairs have been madg, costing more 
than $1,000. All expenses have been promptly 
met and subscriptions pledged for a year in ad- 


Continued on page 586. 
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Paper in 
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THE ROMANCE 
OF THE 
SEACOAST 


A series of thrilling 
articles of little-known 
phases of life along the 
Atlantic coast. - . 


I—The Lights 
Along the Shore 
will describe the won- 
drous changes in light- 


ing, and of the perfect POPULAR The Post will give, in the 
system by which our BIOGRAPHIES ‘tse of the year, thousands 
Gatevimeat takes : of brief biographies, and 
charge of the thousand sketches of its writers and authors, illustrated 
| and. thoré lighthouse wherever possible with photographic portraits. 


of the nation... *. ° 


their treasures. *. °. 


than it is supposed to be. 


appeared in the Pust, *. 


CEIPT 





MEN@,WOMEN. 


IV—The Men Who Wreck Ships. 
ers no longer exist; this article will tell of well-organized bands of wreckers 
who lure on to rocks, by means of false signals, rich vessels for the sake of 
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Founded AD. 1728 





amin Franklin 


by : 5 | Publishing | 
5 LS Company 












fey SE 


Is the title of a weekly page that displays at a 
glance the panorama of people prominently before 
the public—portraits and paragraphs that tell the 
week’s history among the notables. % % % °% 


& 


| 1l—When the Fisher Fleet Goes Out to Sea. The thrilling dangers 
of aclass seldom heard of—the Nova Scotia. fishermen in their daily lives, 
Suen tre ane saneriogs.. 9 en ee es 

Ii— With the Life-Savers Along 
day lives of those brave men who dare death and darkness in their angriest 
forms—showing the workings of a system that saves thousands of lives yearly. 


the Coast will tell of the every- 


Sd 


It is popularly supposed that wreck- 


V—Perils of the Smuggler’s Life. The risks that are taken nightly 
to circumvent the Customs officials—a business that is much larger to-day 


The illustrations in this series will be the most striking that have ever 


7 . . . . . . . . . - . . 
. . . 7 . + . . 7 . . . a . 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST WILL 
BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS FROM 
NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, 


OF ONLY TEN CENTS -. 


Tue Recuiar SusscripTion Price 1s $2.50 Per YEAR 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WA ? wa 


Clofe-Range Studies of Contemporaries 


ON 


THE BEST 
POEMS IN 
THE WORLD 


The poems in this se- 
ries will be admirably 
illustrated, and, wher- 
ever possible, there will 
be given a sketch of the 
life of the poet, with a 
portrait, and the story 
of how each poem came 
to be written. The 
poems will be selected, 
not from the standpoint 
of the ultra-literary 
man or woman, but for 
their appeal to lovers of 
sentiment. They will 
be poems of the emo- 
tions—those that ap- 
peal tothe heart; poems 
that tell a story—those 
that are filled with hu- 
man interest. They be- 
long to what may be 
called the ‘‘ pocketbook 
school of poetry’’— 
those poems that one 
cuts from a newspaper 
and carries in the 
pocketbook till they 
are worn through at 
the creases. % ‘ % 


RE- 
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vance. Resolutions passed by the church affirm 
strong confidence in him and express indebtedness 
to him for his inspiring ministry. 
THE WEST 
lows 


MARSHALLTOWN.—Reyv. G. R. Parrish was ar- 
rested, Oct. 17, for forging checks on the Illinois 
Home Missionary Society. He used the names of 
Rev. Mark Thompson of Toledo, O., and of Edward 
E. Aiken of Whitewater, Wis. Detectives have 
been on the traek of these forgeries for three years, 
and have finally traced the checks, one of which 
was for $300, to Mr. Parrish. He is also accused 
of presenting forged letters recommending him to 
committees of churches as a candidate. 

VALLEY JUNCTION observed Oct. 2 as Family 
Day. The invitations read as follows: “ We invite 
each member of every family represented in the 
membership, attending Sunday school, Christian 
Endeavor or Ladies’ Aid of this church to be pres- 
ent and celebrate next Sunday as Family Day. 
None too old or young to come.” 

OsAGE.—The women raised $50 at their annual 
thank offering meeting Sept. 30. The church par- 
lors were charmingly decorated, and an exception- | 
ally fine program was rendered. 


GRINNELL.—Prof. Jesse Macy spoke, Sunday 
evening, Oct. 16, on the Monroe Doctrine in its re- 
lation to the future policy of our country. 

Minnesota 

PELICAN Raprips.—The debt raising recently 
chronicl-d was due to the efforts of the Women’s 
H. M. Society for three years, a single member 
having given $50. During each year the society 
also paid $100 toward the pastor’s salary. 

NASSAU.—A church of 18 members, the only 
English-speaking one in the place, was organized 
Oct. 16, and will be cared for by Rev. Thomas 
Thompson of Revillo, by whom it was gathered 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN.—First. Letters missive have been is- 
sued calling a council to dissolve the pastoral rela- 
tion with Rev. Lewis Gregory. It will be a small 
one, confined to local and suburban churches. The 
new pastor, Rev. W. H. Manss, has arranged a 
plan for identifying non-resident students with the 
church. A card has been presented to each con- 
taining place for signature, home residence and 
name of home pastor. This pledges a renewal of 
Christian faith, and a determination to join in all 
the services atd work of the church. Membership 
with the home church is retained, and identifica- 
tion with this one is to continue only during stu- 
dent life here. About 30 of these cards have been 
handed in, and at a suitable time the signers will 
be received into fellowship at a public recognition 
service.——Plymouth. Rev. John Doane, in seeking 
to interest his people in denominational benevec- 
ences, uses the midweek meeting previous to the 
collection to put before them in a fresh, strong 
way the claims of the work. 

Washington 

REDMOND.—A church of 19 members was organ- 
ized, Oct. 12, the result of faithful work by Mr. J. 
J. Tompkins, aided by others. 

The women of North Yakima earned $120 
through a lunchroom at the State Fair. Green 
Lake’s first prayer meeting this fall was a thanks. 
giving for a pastor and enlarged possibilities of 
work. 
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Centre of 
Travel. 


Travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
intermediate cities centres in the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
the great central connecting link 
between the east and west. 

Particular note should be taken of 
the fact that in all the splendid cities 
reached by its through trains, passen- 
gers are landed at stations having a 
central location. This is of great im- 
portance to every traveler. Do not 
forget it when you have occasion to 
travel; it will save you time, money 
andtrouble. ‘‘Book of Trains" sent free. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 
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| and will interest those who appreciate 
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A race, like an individual, lifts itself up 
by lifting others up.—Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 








HOUSEKEEPING OUTFITS 


—_oFr— 


China, Glass and Lamps 


We have recently landed from Min- 
tons’, Haviland and the Cauldon potteries, 
examples of their rich designs of Dinner 
Services and Course Sets, from which 
we send special orcers to be made 
with family initial, monogram or crest, 
“heirloom ”’ sets. Also new importa- 
tions of the Old Blue Dresden Meissen 
China in sets or parts of sets. 

The shapes and designs are superb 


| and desire such furnishings. 

In the Dinner Set Department 
will be found the largest, most valuable 
and comprehensive exhibit, comprising 
all grades, from the ordinary to the most 
expensive. Many of the decorated de- 
signs are stock patterns, which may be 
matched for years to come, an advan- 
tage appreciated by experienced house- 
keepers. 

Fine Lamps. Many new designs 
added the past week, adapted to bridal 
gifts, $5 to $75 each. 

In the Glass Department will be 
found an extensive exhibit from the 
ordinary to the expensive specimens. 
None finer to be found on this continent. 

Inthe Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) 
will be found beautiful specimens adapted 
for wedding gifts, $5 to $300. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps, 








— Artificial Haman Eyes 


Be Andrew) drew), LLOY Dito, 


23 Washington Street 
in Old South Charch, Bost 


13 CHURCH ORGANS 


For sale at Bargains. 
Taken in Exchange. 
Prices, $350 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass, 


Gaze’s Travel System 


—ESTABLISHED 1844— 


PALESTINE, EGYPT and EUROPE, 


Travel tickets—Escorted parties or Inde 
pendent. 

Estimates for any round of travel free, 

Select parties leave for South of France, 
Mediterranean, Italy and Europe monthly. 

Programs free by mail. 67 days $495. First- 
class throughout; inclusive rate. Apply, 


HENRY GAZE & SONS 
W. H. EAVES, Agent, 


201 Washington Street, Boston, or 
113 Broadway, New York. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FinsT GALIFORNIA 1 


leaves Boston Nov. 15, via Albany, Buffalo, Chicago 
Kansas City and the Santa Fé Route. Elegant train of 
vestibuled sleeping and dining cars. Round trip tickets 
valid returnin — August, 1899, including all points 
of interest on the Pacific Coast. Spec ial rec ped rates 
at hotels in California. Other California tours later. 


Send for book containing full are ulars. 


















120 FRANKLIN ST.| 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 








Mh 





WIA “a 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
ano NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


VIA THE 


‘‘THE OVERLAND LIMITED’’ leaves Chicago daily 6.30 p. m., arrives 
San Francisco 8.45 p. m. the third day, and Los Angeles 1.20 p. m. next 


day. This train is equipped with 


Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars, 


Buffet-Smoking and Library Cars, 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars 


(all meals a la carte), and Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 


**THE PACIFIC EXPRESS’’ leaves 
San Francisco 9.45 a. m. the fourth 
morning. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, Free Reclinin 


Sleeping Cars and Dining Cars (all meals a la carte). 
All Agents sell Tickets via... 


class dining stations. 


THE CHICAGO & N 


PRINGC! 
NEW YORK: 

461 Broadway 368 
287 Broadway 


Chicago daily 10.30 p. m., reaches 
day and Los Angeles 7.30 the next 


It has new equipment consisting of Palace Sleeping Cars, 


g-Chair Cars, Buffet Drawing-Room 
Meals also at first- 


ORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


PAL AGENCIES 

BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
Washington St. 212 Clark St. 
5 State St. 206 Clark St. 


27 October 1999 
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ADAMS, Jas. s as of The SSiobisi declines cali to Mil- 
Bar ae All Albert Es tate of Perham, Minn., accepts call 


ater and 
Bis Hor, edwin w., Hartford Sem., to Stafford Springs, 


BeDDOnrn, Chas. E., pewtangeos, Wis., to Ch. of the 


1 er, St. Lou 
BUR T. Enoe sh HL, West Winfield, N. Y., to Ivoryton, Ct. 


pavtes. Henry, Rocky Hill, Ct., to Second Ch., Mans- 


d. Accepts. 
pus’ TON, ‘Abraham L., Shell Rock, Io., to Winthrop. 
ELL 1OTT., Wm. A., Grand Ledge, Mich., to Second Ch., 
oline, IL. 
pinstt ER, Clarence, recently of Rockford, Mich., de- 
clines call to Clarksvil 
GOODWIN , Sam’! H., lately of Farmington, N. H., 
Provo. Accepts. 
HAMP AS Wm. H., North Madison, Ct., to a position 
on the faculty ofa medical college in fe cage. 
HEA THCOTE, —— 8., Bladen, Campbell and Up- 
and, Neb., to 
uk - KERT, Jas., to remain a third year at Royalton, 


HU Ri. BUT, Wm. H., Northport, Mich., accepts call to 
Bango’ 

JORDAN, wm. Tne Silverton, Col., to Second Ch., 
Trinidad. Accepts 

LEWIS, Thos. S., Stonington, Me., to Madiso 

Mi . - ALN, John R., Macon, Ga., to Raleigh, N .C. Ac- 


Mc t TREN, Jas. H., First Ch., Racine, Wis., to Prince- 
ton, a c ts. 

McSK accerls D., sgementy of Youngstown, O., 
Oe ver Creek and Kee k, fo. Accepts. 

MOOR E, John K., Yale Sem., declines ‘call to Bolton, 

and cic ak wy one to Elizabethtown, N. Y., where 
No has boon were. 

PANNELL, , Morristown, N. J., to Presb. Ch., 
Flanders yt si 

PENTZ, Julius W. Union Sem.,to Paris, N.Y. Accepts, 
and began work 1. 

RICE, Austin, recentiy “o of Forest Grove, Ore., accepts 
call to Walla Walla, 

ROBINSON, Edward B., Yale Sem., to Lisbon, Ct. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

SARKIS, Elias J., Bloomfield, Neb., to supply at Wau- 
bay. S. D. . for seven months.’ Acce] 

WHITE, Frank N , associate yo rend Burlington, Io., to 
First C the, Cheyenne, Wyo. Accepts 

Ordinations and Installations . 

ATWOOD, C. B., rec. p. Peru, Vt., Oct. 18. Parts were 
taken by Rev. Messrs. ©. 'H. Peck, G. T. Smart, M. 
L. Severance, W. S. Walker, C. R. Seymour. 

BLOOM, Wm. . o. Creal Springs, Iil., Oct. 7 Ser- 
mon, Rev. D. Brown; ‘' parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Ss. A. Miller, Mt Me. Chi ldress, R . W. Purdue and Mrs. 
Eva K. Mille 

BU swe LL, Jesse, Hartford a. 0. Bingteher, Okl., 

18. Sermon, Rev. W. ‘Se earles; other arts, 
sv. Messrs. J. . Parker, Ww. : Dibble, J . F. Roberts, 
Vv M. Wellman, R. P. Brown, R. B. Foster, D. D. 

GILLETTE, Eawin 0.0. Southifield, Mass., Get. 7.” Ser- 
mon, Prof. M. W. Jaco bus, D. D.; ther parts, Bey. 
Me ssrs. John Dooley, J. L. Kilbon, 8. oP. Cook and H.. 

Gillette 

GOODHEART, Simon T., ey tng Sem. o. East Fair- 
field, Vt., Oct. 18. Sermon, Rev. C “Merrill; other 
pare, Rev. wa C. Lg Clark, J. we HL. Baker, 

iforth, E. J. Ranslow. 

HI NEWELL. Frank 3. i. Reading, Mass., Oct. 12. 
Parts were taken by Rev. A. P. Day is, Drs. Doremus 
Nc udes 3 i . Robbins, F, A. Warfield, Dan’! March, 
Ww. 

KEL L. ey? Fred. 1., «. Central Ch., Dracut, Mass., Oct. 
20. Sermon, Rev. Smith Baker, D. D.; other arts, 

Rev. Geo. F. nenegess — J. M. Greene, Cyrus 
ki “hardson, F. A. Warfie 

MOON » Oe Bea Bre: Kenriage, Mich., Oct. 11. Ser- 
mony. Rev. W. H. Warre eh other parts, Rev. 

ssrs. B. F. Brundage, A. B. Chalmers, I . B. Reeve. 

P NG ON, Cornelius H., ¢. First Ch , St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 
4 Sermon, Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford ; other parts, 

Messrs. C. S. Sargent, Pp. D., and D., M. Fis 
Rt SENT, Thos. 8., é. First Ch., Braddock, Pa. ; Oct. 


1s Sermon, Dr. Lyman PPADbott : genet, varts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. W. Wilson, A. H. Claflin, Cc. Merriil,. » 
Bausman, 

nag ore 


By R Tr, , Enon H., West Winfield, N. Y., to take effect 


coc RAN, Wm., Bee peates, Mich. 
FITCH, Lucius R. 

HO! LEY, Jobn B., So — 
HOWLAND, Eliz. Tr. a 011, N.Y. 


Jl NKINB, Geo. C., oy Me. 
STI rab Wilson tf King’s Highway Ch., Bridge- 
! OF 
Dismissions 


MAKEPEACE, F. Barrows, North Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 21. 

Churches Organized 

NASSAU, Minn., 16 Oct., 18 members 

Miscellaneous 

A?PLEMAN, Hiram H., who has supplied Sauk Rapids 
and Cable, Minn., has accepted an invitation to supply 

1c former alone for the year. 

DIXON. Julian H., late vf Virequa. Wis.. obliged 
u 1rough failing health to retire from he winistry, has 
taken up his residence in Beloit. 

MEAD, Prof. Chas. M., having remo ed from Hartford, 
Ct his resent address is 83 Grove St., New Haven. 
PRI Elme: E., has closed his work at Dew itt and 
Ki ‘patrick. Neb., and moved to Lincoln to pursue 

special studies. 

STEVENS, Frank V., the new pastor of W mites 
Ch., Spokane Wn., was given a reception Oct. 29, 
which other churches were invited. 





My supreme answer to pantheism is a moral 
one and is based upon the fact of sin. I ask 
the pantheist first, Is sin real? Is it a moral 
antithesis and discord in man’s life? And 
then I ask him, Is that which involves a dis- 
cord the outeome of the infinite One?—John 
Duncan. 





Everybody ‘would have Ex. 
quisite gy if they only 
ae And they may know 

We 


BELL’S 
SPICED SEASONING, 


and you'll know. 30 Years the 
Favorite, 
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BRUSSELS CARPETS 
OSC vera 


It being late in the season, and finding ourselves largely overstocked with 
Brussels Carpets, we have decided to make a SWEEPING REDUCTION 
in prices to close out our present stock and save carrying them over through 
the winter. 

We shall offer MONDAY, October 17th, 


500 Pieces at 95c Per Yard 


Goods usually retailed by us at $1.40 and $1.25. These are the best quality, 
and this low price is made only to close them out at once. The assortment of 
patterns is large, and among them can be found carpets to suit all tastes. 

In this same sale we shall also offer 200 pieces, or about 10,000 yards, of 
STANDARD AMERICAN BRUSSELS at 


85c and 90c Per Yard 


The Quantities are not as large, but the patterns are all desirable. 





Also 100 pieces, or about 5000 yards, of 


The Best English Brussels 


At $1.35 Per Yard 


Marked down for this sale from $2.00 per yard. 


Also 150 pieces, or 7500 ad of 


Best duality ies 
At $1.50 Per Yard 


Carpets usually retailed at $2.00 to $2.25 per yard, including a good range of 
patterns and colors, suitable for Parlors, Dining-rooms, Libraries, Halls and Stairs. 
As a special bargain we call attention to 10 patterns of 


BIGELOW AXMINSTERS 
At $1.35 Per Yard 


An early call will insure the first choice of patterns, although for that matter the 
whole line is a strong and desirable one. 

1g All goods delivered free at any residence within 10 miles 
of our store. 





John H.Pray,Sons & Co. 


LARGEST AND OLDEST IN NEW ENGLAND, 


'|Carpetings, Oriental Rugs and Upholstery (oods, 


Importers, Contractors, Jobbers, Retailers, 


658 WASHINGION ST., opp. Boylston, 


BOSTON. 
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Theological Seminaries 


Bangor 
On a recent evening Rev. C. H. Cutler of the First 
Church read an excellent paper, The Preacher and 
the Prophet, to the class in theology.) 
Andover 
.The Seniors receive thoroughgoing criticism in 
preaching at the hands of Dr. Churchill.——The 
exercise in voice culture has been resumed.—Mr. 
Carver of Brazil, attended by a native Indian helper, 
addressed the missionary meeting of the Society of 
Inquiry last Wednesday. 


Hartford 


President Lamson of the American Board gave 
an address last week Wednesday on The Awak- 
ening Interest of the Churches in Missions.——Pro- 
fessor Perry has been entertaining Mr. Mead, class 
of 1884, just returned from his missionary field.— 
Gladstone and Bismarck as Representative States- 
men was the subject considered by the Students’ 
Conference Society last week.——Prof. Jacobus 
preached at Dartmouth last Sunday. 


Yale 

A conference of presidents of the recently formed 
Interseminary Y. M. C. A. of the Eastern District 
was held here Oct. 22. Public meetings were ad- 
dressed by Dr. W. W. White of Chicago, Mr. J. R. 
Mott of the World’s Student Federation, Messrs. 
H. P. Beach and R. P. Wilder. The seminary 
Y. M. C. A.’s take the place of the old Missionary 
Societies, and are now affiliated with the World’s 
Student Federation. In place of conventions at- 
tended by delegates and students of the seminaries, 
there will be hereafter conferences of presidents 
and leaders of mission bands only. The new idea is 
to unite all student missionary organizations. The 
present conference was mainly to outline the work 
of the organization.——Deep sorrow is felt at the 
sudden death of F. C. MacClave, a beloved member 
of the Senior Class. Professor Brastow has been 
ill for several days.——E. W. Lyman, a Senior, is 
Y. M. C. A. president for the ensuing year. 


Oberlin 
_ A reception was given on the 21st by the semi- 
nary to the missionaries now in the village. Rev. 
Richard Winsor of Sirur, India, responded to the 
welcome. Refreshments were served by the ladies 
of the faculty.——The last Thursday lecture was by 
Dr. Judson Smith.——Professor Gates has been 
granted leave of absence for study during the sec- 
ond semester. 

Pacific 

Mrs. Peck of the North China Mission addressed 

the Missionary Society on her work.—Mr, Cher- 
ington is conducting a class at the Y. M. C. A. Sun- 
day afternoons on The Conversations of Jesus.— 
Professor Foster gives four lectures at the Y. M. 
C. A. on the Bible, and Professor Lloyd a course of 
twenty on How to Interpret the Bible. 





AN OUTING THAT Is EXCITING AND HEALTH- 
¥rUL.—That Maine is the greatest paradise for those 
of sporting inclination was long since granted, but 
to the average New Englander the Sportsman’s 
Show ip Boston last spring was an eye-opener. 
Hundreds who visited this marvelous exhibition 
declared that this fall they should participate in 
this, the most fascinating sport; and that the 
promises are being made good is already evidenced 
by the great travel toward the Maine hunting 
grounds. On every eastbound train will be found 
great quantities of trappings and outfits of the 
huntsmen, while the sportsmen talk over and 
dream of the excitement iacident to the deer hunt. 
Many are the city men nowadays who are enjoying 
a palatable spread of venison, the result of the good 
luck of some friend, but to be able to participate in 
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the chase of a deer or moose is an enjoyment that ° 
is finely described in a recent article in Outing, Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 


which reads like this: more light and don’t break. 

“It was a delightful November afternoon, and Ca ’ ’ > 
the air was just invigorating enough to make one nt you get em! 
feel happy and full of life. 

“It was to a barren opening about a mile from What’ . a. dealer Say 
our camp that we were bound, and to reach it we about ’em ? 
were obliged to pass a small lake, when, suddenly, ‘ 
we saw on the shore opposite a great bull moose. a Mite Slecbeh Piece Pa — 
Our guide quickly made preparations to call. The eee. 
old fellow at the first challenge showed in every < 
move that he was ready and willing to fight, and 
immediately started in our direction. To see that 
great angered beast tearing through the under- 
brush, bellowing as only an infuriated animal can, 
was a most thrilling and exciting experience. 

“When within a short distance from us he 
stopped. Tossing his head high in the air he 
pawed the earth—his every manner was that of the creeps Be eek eel Tal Set ass will wos 
‘king of the woods’ that he is. We still remained P pecans prone yh Co, say : whee have as number 
under cover, and fearing that he might start in an- of carefal and exhaustive tests of your Wick, and feel 
other direction we discussed in a hurried manner wDasl bo ah oa ee La hadaat yrooreny ota 
the advisability of another call. If successfully facturers, and made for every Find of barner known. 
given all well and good; if there happened to be Pa A Su goed de eet Saat ape tel fmt Por fre 
the slightest flaw the chances were fatal. The call NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 
was given, and that it was rightly given we soon (Patented in the U. 8. and foreign countries.] 
discovered, for toward us he came and in less time 
than it takes to tell it he appeared before us, his 
magnificent antlers raised aloft over h's massive 
head. - His eyes, large and red, showed that he SPECIAL SA LE 
meant business, while his mane stood erect and 
bristling.’ Shoot! they cried, and with as much 


calmness as my condition permitted I raised my 
gun and let her go. I was blinded by the smoke, 
but from the tearing about that was going on I 
knew that I had brought him down.” 


This experience is not exceptional, but a regular 


and oft-repeated occurrence, and one in which you 
would delight. j 5 

The Boston & Maine R. R. and its connections e 
pervades every part of this resourceful country and 


its trains are run at convenient hours, and in the We have just finished twenty- 


parlor sleeping-car service that is in effect you can 

go there in luxury and comfort. five Seal Sacques which we shali 
If you want to know of the hunting regions of sell at $150. We guarantee them 

Maine send a two-cent stamp to the general pas- 

senger agent, B. & M. R. R., Boston, for the book to be latest style and equal to ony 

entitled Fishing and Hunting, which is profusely usually sold for $200. 

illustrated. 


INTENDING purchasers of china, dinner sets and Ed K k 
housekeeping outfits of china, glass and lamps, or W. a as 
wedding gifts, will find an extraordinary stock to 
supply from at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s, & So 
whose advertisement, which is elsewhere in our ns, 
columns, is interesting to connoisseurs. Their 


buyers go to original sources in a'l crockery-pro- 162 TREMONT ST. 


ducing countries. 
Sin ger ‘Machines Last Longest. 

A recent canvass of the United States found 

216,000 family sewing-machines of all kinds 


“that had been in use from 15 to 48 years; 
more than one-half of them were Singers, 



































and 2,000 of these Singers had done good 
service during 40 years and more. 


A SINGER WILL 
OUTWEAR ANY OTHER KIND. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try onc Free. Old :nachines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 











REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. 83 FRANKLIN ST., BosTon. 


Stained Glass 


Church ana Ss * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 








CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


Those who COULD NOT BUY, NOW CAN, AS WE ARE 


our large stock of 
CLOSING OUT at HALF PRI E well-known lines of 
Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, and Slides 
Owing to the rapid introduction of our Acetylene Gas ¢; 
Generators Send for “ Bargain Circular” and informa- 
tien about Acetylene. ae 


J.8.COLT & co. Dept. 35. 3; 5, &7W. 29th St., N. Y. 


BUCKETS, PELL FOUNDRY BEL LS 


Btee! Alloy Church and Schoo oa = 
Catalogue. The C. S BELL. éo. ‘Hi 








TMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co 


—_ boyy -ACTURERS' CARPET ; 2 - 
ARPETS ericcs. 658 saruincion 3 BOSTON. 


FACTURERS CARPETS axO UPHOLSTERY 
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The Business Outlook 


The most important feature of the country’s 
trade situation at the present time is the active 
foreign demand for our wheat, wheat flour and 
our cereals generally. The shipments of late 
have ranked with any previous export move- 
ment in the history of the country, and are 
largely responsible for the strength of the 
wheat market. Short crops abroad and re- 
ported damage in Argentina make it look as 
though the American farmer would enjoy 
another year of good crops and good prices 
therefor. The strained political situation be- 
tween France and Great Britain over the 
Fashoda affair also serves to stimulate the 
wheat market quotations. 

The movement of general merchandise 
throughout the country continues of fair 
proportions. At many points an increased 
call for boots and shoes, rubber goods and 
heavy clothing is noted. In the South since 
the appearance of frost the yellow fever situ- 
ation has improved and with it the general 
distribution of merchandise in that section. 
It is with gratification that signs of improve- 
ment are noted in the cotton and woolen goods 
situation. The agreement to curtail produc- 
tion in Fall River has imparted greater firm- 
ness to the print cloth market, and in other 
directions the trade for cutton fabrics looks 
somewhat better. 

‘he exports of American manufacturers 
continue heavy, and the nine months’ figures 
indicate that the calendar year will exceed all 
previous ones in the volume of our export 
trade. Monetary rates remain easier, the de- 
mand being far less than thesupply. Election 
uncertainties have had a depressing effect 
on stock market values, but there are many 
indications that this election scare business 
has been overdone in Wall Street and that 
shrewd capitalists are buying securities 
against the rise which should come immedi- 
ately preceding or succeeding the elections. 








The annual meeting of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island was held at 
Lynn last week. Mayor Ramsdell, in welcom- 
ing the delegates, testified from personal ob- 
servation how admirable a work the Y. M. 
(, A, had done during the war by its estab- 
lishment and maintenance of headquarters at 
the camps; and he also testified to the encour- 
agement and benefit he had derived from 
Y. M. C. A. work and resources when he was 
a homesick youth and stranger traveling about 
from place to place in the West. Addresses 
by Rey. Messrs. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 
Joseph K, Dixon, John Robinson of Glasgow, 
Floyd W. Tompkins of Providence and Prof. 
W. G. Ballantine of Springfield, and a varied 
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THE MODERN 
ISTOVE POLISH, 
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Twice as much used 
as of any other Stove 
Polish on earth. 
J.L.PRESCOTT & Co, NEW 
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series of papers on the technical themes which 
are suggested by administration of Y. M. C. A. 
work made it a notable session. The State 
committee plans to raise $13,000 for the regu- 
lar work of the State Association during the 
coming year, and $7,000 for carrying on the 
army work if the army remains on a war foot- 
ing. Lynn’s hospitality was ample and most 
generous, and the convention was one of the 
best that has been held. 





Y. P.S. CE. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 6-12. A Good Fight. 
11-16; 2 Tim. 4: 7-8. 

If we had Jived in the early Christian cen- 
turies or at thetime of the Crusades, or had 
served with Cromwell or Miles Standish or 
other stalwart representatives of muscular 
Christianity, it might have been easier for us 
to appreciate the fact that our religion has its 
fighting side. In these latter times we are, 
perhaps, in danger of becoming what some 
one terms “carpet-slipper Christians.’’ But 
if we read our New ‘Testaments faithfully 
and if we follow the careers of Jesus and Paul 
we shall disc»ver that the only reason why we 
do not encounter more opposition and do not 
have our fighting qualities called into exercise 
is that we have too little genuine religion. The 
highest type of religion in any age is sure to 
come into collision with worldly standards. 
It must suffer. It must show the scars of 
battle. What have we ever done, what did 
we do today or last week, that may prove to 
the world that we are loyal soldiers of the 
great Captain of our salvation ? 

We ought to emphasize the adjective ‘‘ good ’’ 
in our topic. The original carries with it also 
the idea of that which is beautiful and honor- 
able. Much has been said to justify our war 
with Spain as the noblest ever undertaken. 
However that may be, it is certain that no one 
can enlist in worthier warfare than that to 
which soldiers of the cross are summoned. 
Their battles are undertaken with not the 
slightest thought of personal advantage. 
There is never any suspicion that after all the 
enemy has certain rights which we may be 
ignoring. The methods are entirely fair. 
Again this fight is a persevering one. The 
reason why some of us do not tind it beautiful 
and enjoyable is that we do not persist in it. 
One does have to fight in these days to main- 
tain his habits of secret prayer, to do justice 
to his Bible daily, to perform patiently the 
routine Christian duties and to fight against 
the thousand and one little foes that confront 
us at every turn. We think we have won the 


1 Tim. 6: 


| battle, but the months go by and the enemy 
| shows a strong front again. 


In how many 
cities and towns just now which in former 
years have enrolled themselves on the side of 


| no license there has to be a renewal of the 


contest of last year. And even when you 
have thoroughly overcome one bad habit, or 
finally triumphed over some terrible foe to so- 
ciety, you need not think you can lay your 
armor by, for some other besetting sin will at 
once disclose itself to you, or some kindred 
giant to that one just slain will challenge you 
tocombat. Said Charles Kingsley: ‘‘ Some say 
the age of chivalry is past. ‘The age of chiv- 
alry is never past so long as one wrong re- 
mains unredressed.”’ 

The best thing about it is that the good fight 
is a winning fight. Given sufficient persist- 
ency and strenuous endeavor, together with 
reliance upon God, and the battle is surely 
ours. How the promises to “him that over- 
cometh” ring out in the Revelation. Would 
that every ardent youth who responded to the 
call of his country last spring might see the 
martial glory of the Christian calling and, en- 
listing as a soldier of Christ, wage this honor- 
able war, the outcome of which will be the 
redemption of his own soul and the bringing 


' go much nearer the universal 8"*Y of Christ. 
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BLESSINGS OF SLEEP. 


Only Experience Can Tell the 
Agonies of Insomnia. 


A Graphic Description of Nervous 
Dyspepsia. 


Diseases Which Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
Permanently Cure. 


Who can describe the agonies of dyspepsia? 
Paroxysms of pain. Loss of sleep. Morbid 
fears and evil forebodings. Such are some of 
the invariable symptoms. In spasmodic con- 
ditions of the stomach hot water or some other 
hot liquid may afford temporary relief, as in 
the following case, but no permanent cure is 
possible except by removal of the primary 
cause, 

Mrs. [ra A. Bass, Littleton, N. H., says: “I 
want to thank Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy for the good it has done 
me. My stomach was in such a condition 
that I could not keep anything on it except a 





little hot water without terrible distress. I 
can now eat as well as any one need to by 
keeping a little of the medicine in the house 
and taking it after a hearty meal. I can sleep 
now like a kitten, and O, what a God-sent 
blessing that is! 1 have taken fifteen bottles 
already, and I would have been down in the 
churchyard now but for the wonderful bless- 
ing, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and may the blessing of Goi follow 
Dr. Greene and give him a home in heaven, is 
my earnest prayer.” 

Mrs. Bass’s description of nervous dyspepsia 
is graphic in its simplicity and sincerity. She 
accurately portrays the pain and dread which 
accompany nervous derangement and the 
buoyant spirits and thankfulness which fol- 
low restoration to health under the magic 
influence of Dr. Greene’s Nervura remedy for 
the blood and nerves. 

If you feel the need of special advice con- 
sult freely with Dr. Greene, personally or by 
letter, at his office, 44 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass, Dr. Greene exacts no fee for consulta- 
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Dr. Withrow on Eternal 
Punishment 


The pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, 
preached to @ large audience last Sunday 
evening on the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. He quoted in part a paragraph from 
The Congregationalist, taking issue with and 
deprecating it. We commend to him and his 
hearers the following editorial comment on 
that paragraph in the Christian Register, 
whose editor is an intelligent and discrim- 
inating reader of our paper: 

“The Congregationalist, considering the 
argument for or against eternal punishment, 
said that the believers in the doctrine usually 
understood Jesus to declare it, and that those 
who denied the doctrine usually put some un- 
natural construction upon the words of Jesus. 
The editor then goes on to say that the more 
logical method would be to show that, ‘if he 
was as well informed concerning the future 
world as intelligent men now are, he could 
not have taught that future punishment is 
eternal.’ Of course the editor meant to say 
that this was the logical method of denial, 
but that it involved the setting up of the op- 
ponent of the doctrine as superior in author- 
ity to Jesus himself. The daily papers, neg- 
lec.ing the irony, took the editor of The Con- 
gregationalist to task for what was called an 
‘unfortunate if,’ implying that he had ad- 
mitted a limitation of the knowledge of Jesus, 
whereas he intended to exhibit the preposter- 
ous conceit of those who reject a belief which 
he claims Jesus held and published. It amuses 
one to find the editor of The Congregational- 
ist accused of having joined the rationalists 
who decry the authority of Jesus.”’ 





Federation of Our Missionary 


Societies 


The plan proposed at the last National 
Council for closer relations between our mis- 
sionary societies and for co-operation of the 
churches in supporting all our benevolent 
work is commending itself to the State bodies, 
so far as it has been presented to them. As 
an example, we give below the resolutions 
passed by the General Association of Northern 
California: 


Resolved, That this association heartily ap- 
proves the action of our last National Council 
looking toward a federation of our six socie- 
ties; to the end of securing increased unity in 
their work; of causing that work to be re- 
garded more as one work, without division of 
interest or color of rivalry; and to the end 
also of providing such increased gifts for our 
work as shall make it possible to enlarge it at 
home and abroad. 

Resolved, That in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation passed at Portland this associa- 
tion at this session choose a State committee 
to be composed of one member from each of 
the local associations within its bounds: 1. 
Of this State committee it shall be the duty in 
general to co-operate with the national cen- 
tral committee on missionary work, which 
was created at Portland, and by all practicable 
means to aid in carrying out the provisions of 
that committee. 2. Each member upon the 
State committee representing a local associa- 
tion shall urge the appointment of a sub- 
committee in that association, of such number 
as shall leave each member responsible for not 
more than five churches; and it shall be the 
duty of each member of the association com- 
mittee to see that each of the churches for 
which he is responsible has some definite plan 
laid out for it at the beginning of each year, 
the great purpose being “an offering from 
every church and a gift from every member.” 
3. Of this local association committee the resi- 
dent member of the State committee shall be 
chairman, and to him shall the other members 
= timely report of plans devised and work 

one. 





War is not all fighting. Fighting is the 
exception; patient endurance is the rule.— 
Professor Shaler. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marrizye notices is twenty-five cents. 








STRONG -BIGELOW—In New York, Oct. 18, by Rev. 
Henry E. Cobb, assisted by Rev. br. E. E. Stron > 
Arthur M. Strong and Alice, daughter of John A. 
Bigelow, Esq. 





Deaths 


The ——— Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BIGELOW—In Northboro, Oct. 20, Adeline Moore, 
widow of Sidney Bigelow, aged 79 yrs.,6 mos., 26 dys. 

FROST—In Leominster, Oct. 17, Ellen A., wife of Sum- 
ner M. Frost, aged 57 yrs. 

HALE-In New Haven, Ct., Oct. 10, at the home of her 
brother-in-law, Judge Munson, Mrs. Mary A. Hale, 
focunanty of Boston. Interment at Mt Auburn, where 
her husband and daughter are buried. 

HAMLIN—In Amherst, Oct. 23, Wolcott Hamlin, a 
prominent lawyer and prohibitionist, and a leading 
member of the First Church, aged 74 yrs. 

LINCOLN—In Springfield, Oct. 21, Addison Justin 
Lincoln, aged 74 = He was prominent in the South 
Church in recent years and for a long period in the 
Edwards Church, Northampton, and a man of sterling 
character. 

McCLAVE—In New Haven, Ct., Oct. 19, Frederic C. 
McClave, a member of the Senior Class at Yale Semi- 
nary, aged 26 yrs. Fora year betore entering Yale he 
served as assistant pastor at Hough Avenue Church in 
Cleveland, O. 

PEARL-—In Bradford, Oct. 2, Horatio Pearl, aged 79 yrs. 





A QUART 


—enough 
for eight servings, 
Cheap as home made 
—good as home made, 
5 Ready made to heat 
jand eat. Sample can for 
] six cents in stamps, 
| VANCAMP PACKING CO., 


324 Kentacky Av., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese, 
prepared with Tomato Sauce, is 
good healthy food, Sample can and 
book of recipes for 6c in stamps. 


6: ‘ 
Needs no disguise 
because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oilatrial Avkfor Peter Moller's Oil and see 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as agents, 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


CHARLES V. CARPENTER 

Charles Victor Carpenter of Southbridge, Mass. 
passed to his rest on the morning of Oct. 7 at the age of 
sixty-eight years and six months. He was a greatly re- 
spected and honored citizen, a consistent member and 
beloved deacon of the Congregational church, @ most 
devoted and affectionate husband and father, and his 
loss will be deeply felt in the home where his gentle- 
ness and goodness were so refining and uplifting. For 
many years he has been an active power in the church 
of his choice, willingly giving of his time and means to 
further every interest connected with it. 

He will be greatly missed in many circles, for he was 
a rare man. Conscientious in business, he could al- 
ways be trusted. It could well be said of him that his 
word was as good as his bond. Keen in his spiritual 
aco Bm he had a deep love for truth. Broad and 
liberal in his thought, he had unbounded charity for 
those with whom he differed. Uniformly kind and 
courteous, he endeared himself to all with whom he 
had todo. “A purer man I never knew,” said one who 
knew him well. The influence of so good a man will 
continue to enrich lives in the future as it has in the 
past, for such influence can never die. Truly it may be 
said of such as he, “ Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; for their works follow 
with them.” ‘Blessed Jesus ” was almost his last ut- 
terance ere he fell asleep. ‘‘ Heaven tomorrow” was 
another glad word which fell from his lips as he neared 
the border land. We believe the morrow has beauti- 
Rs poe | upon his vision, and that he is forever 

ne Lord, 











fully 
with 








THE PROBLEM OF FURNISHING SMALL ROOMS. 
—It is always a problem to know how to furnish a 
small room successfully. Very few persons are 
aware, in this connection, that one furniture house 
in this city makes a speciaity of furniture for small 
rooms. The Paine Furniture Company, in their ex- 
tensive warerooms on Canal Street, have a depart- 
ment expressly provided for the furnishing of the 
rooms of flats and apartment houses. 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
TAN LuRwaneD 43 000 1020, 
co lezne BES 


GENUIN 
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Twiddle your thumbs, 


if you've nothing better to do, in 
the time that’s saved by wash- 


ing with Pearline. Better be 

\ . sitting in idleness than to spend 

unnecessary time washing with 

AC SS YY 4 soap, doing unhealthy and eee 

ing work. But almost every woman has something or other 

that she talks of doing ‘‘when I get time for it.” Washing 
with Pearline will save time for it. 576 


SSS\SS'SELOILLLDLIO 
BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment 
removes diseases of the eye and treats directly the cause 
of impaired vision without knife or risk. A treatment 
that is both successful and humane. 

“Do not wait to be blind.’ : 
Pamphlet Free, describing treatment at home and at our 
Sanitarium. 


Main Consulting Offices, 196-200 Columbus Avenue, BosToN, 
Eve SANITARIUM, West Newton, Mass, 





F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 
Eye Specialist, 





“A GOOD TALE WILL 
BEAR TELLING TWICE.” 
USE SAPOLIO! USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Persuade Men to Work 


The following tale taken from the Atlanta 
Constitution pertains to war, but it has its 
lessons for times of . peace. Incidentally it 
shows the beautiful character and rare wis- 
dom of General Wheeler: 


When the American line had fought its 
way to the top of the hills at El Paso and 
San Juan and Caney, General Wheeler 
issued an order that every command 
should dig trenches in preparation for the 
conflict that he knew would break out 
again in the morning. But the soldiers 
had thrown away most of their trenchi 
tools during the fierce rifle charges, an 
as darkness fell upon the scene of battle 
they threw themselves upon the ground 
and went to sleep from sheer exhaustion. 
Adjutant Hood of the Rough Riders, not- 
ing this condition of affairs, rode over to 
General Wheeler’s tent and informed the 
good old veteran that the men were played 
out. Wheeler at the time was lying upon 
his cot more dead than alive, but there 
was a smile upon his lips, and his never- 
failing good humor twinkling in his eyes, 
when Adjutant Hood said: “General, I 
am afraid our men can’t dig the trenches.” 

“What men?” asked the general. _ 

“The cavalry division,” said the adju- 


tant. 

General Wheeler sat up in bed and began 
pulling on his boots. 3 

“Send me the man,” he directed. 

“What man?” asked the adjutant. 

“The man who can’t dig the trenches.” 

“But it is not one man; itis many men. 
They are just played out.” 

“But you can surely find one man who 
says he can’t dig the trench. I only want 
one. Go get him and bring him to me.” 

“But there are ”’— 

“T don’t care how many there are; go 
get me one.” 

The adjutant had never faced such a 
man as Wheeler before, and he did not 
know just what to make of the conversa- 
tion. The little old general was as smooth 
and suave and courteous as could be, and 
Hood had nothing to do but ride back to 
the line. In some way he managed to 
round up @ colored trooper belonging 
to the Ninth Cavalry and brought him 
back to the division headquarters. He 
stood looking sheepishly at the ground 
when Wheeler addressed him. 

“Are you the man who says he can’t 
dig these trenches?’ asked the general. 

The Fy egro’s feet shuffled uneasily in the 
ground, 

“T’se one of ’em, boss, but there’s a” — 

The general stopped him and walked 
out of his tent. 

“You can go to sleep now, my man, 
and ’ll go upand dig yourtrench for you. 
When the sun comes up tomorrow morn- 
ing the Spaniards are going to open on 
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us, and every man who isn’t protected is 
not only in one of being killed but 
will be unable help us maintain our 
own position. The trenches have to be 
dug, and if you are unable to dig yours 
Til just go and do it for you. Where’s 
your pick?”’ 

With the most businesslike air in the 
world Wheeler slidinto his coat and turned 
toward the big cavalryman. The latter’s 
eyes opened as he saw the proceedings, 
and they began to bulge out when the 
geese, motioned to him to lead the way 

hiscamp. For half a minute his voice 
stuck in his throat, and then he said: 
“ Boss, Pt ain’t fit to dig no trenches. 
If they done got to be dug, I’ll just natu- 
rally do it myself. I'm dog tired, but that 


ain’t no work for you. 
Wheeler stopped and looked at the man 
with a flicker of amusement in his eyes. 

“T know it isn’t work for me to do,” he 
said, “but I am going to need soldiers in 
the morning, and I am going to save your 
life if possible. Do you think now that 
you can dig the trench ?”’ 

The Negro started up the hill without a 
word. Then the general turned to Adju- 
tant Hood with a voice as pleasant as 
sunshine in May. 

“He seems to have changed his mind,” 
he said. ‘‘Now you go find me another 
man who can’t dig the trenches.” 

The adjutant bowed and rode off. He 
never came back. In the morning the 
trenches were dug. 





How Not to Manage an Army 


Poultney Bigelow’s letter to the London 
Speaker, describing the condition of affairs at 
Tampa before our troops started for Cuba, ex- 
plains many things that have happened since. 
He wrote: 


We here lay bare every fault in the ad- 
ministration and every scheme of mili- 
tary purport, as though the people of the 
United States were a committee on the 
conduct of war, and as though cables and 
spies did not exist. At present I am 
searching in vain to discover who is com- 
manding the United States troops des- 
tined for the invasion of Cuba. There is 
a commander of an army corps here, and 
there is a general commanding the United 
States army who lives in Washington. 
But neither of these can order a spittoon 
repaired without consulting the quarter- 
master general in Washington. Then 
there is the Secretary of War, who is 
superior to any officer in the field and 
who considers himself a master strategist 
and born leader of troops. These three 
are generally at cross-purposes. Then at 
the top of all is the President, the titular 
commander-in-chief of the army, who 
does a vast amount of harm by making 
colonels and generals of men who are fre- 
quently not even ornamental. There is 
no head to the American army, conse- 
quently no unity of thought or action. 


Why Go to Church 


It once was, and it ought to be now, 
the most naturalthing in the world for a 





| man to find his way to his parish church 


in virtue of his occupation, whether pro- 
fessional, or mercantile, or industrial. 
The benediction of God was understood 
to rest, if rightly sought, upon every 
form of honest labor, and also upon every 
form of lawful ae and recreation; 
and it was largely by attendance at spe- 
cial services in church that that benedic- 
tion was realized and secured. That is 
the direction in which we should seek to 
return, and in which some appreciable, if 
as yet only limited, progress has been 
made.— Spectator. 





He feared man so little because he feared 
God so much.— Epitaph of Lord Lawrence. 
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STARVING 


in the Midst of Plenty. 


That’s what people with r digestion 
are doing every day. They have no appe- 
tite or if they do have an appetite and eat 
what they require it does them no good, 
because the stomach does not digest it 
and the fermenting mass of food becomes 
a source of disease, of headache, sleepless- 
ness, languor and the thousand and one 





MR. JUDSON A. STANION 


symptoms of disordered digestion. Mr. 

udson A. Stanion, the great Church and 

povgeme School worker and _ president 
a 


Christian Endeavor Union, St. Louis, Mo., 


says: 

uy have had to be a careful 
what I ate. Many things were indigesti- 
ble, and after a gt | dinner I could 
scarcely keep awake. never have been 
sick in bed, but have had a great deal of 
inconvenience from indigestion. Since I 
learned of the merits of Stuart’s Tablets 
I keep them in my desk or carry them in 
- pocket, and find that I can eat any- 
thing at all without discomfort. They 
were recommended to me by a friend who 
is enthusiastic in their praise. I cannot 
afford to be drowsy after lunch, and find 
these tablets just the thing to assist 
digestion and keep all my faculties wide- 
awake.” Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 

romptly relieve and cure all forms of 
adi estion. They have done it in thou- 
pase of cases and willdoitinyours. The 
reason is simple. They digest the food 
whether the stomach works or not and 
that’s the whole secret. At all druggists, 
50 cents a box. For book on stomach 
diseases giving valuable advice address, 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


ECZEMA 
ONEAR 


I suffered from Eczema on the right ear. I 
could hardly keep my hands off it, the itching 
was so severe. Small bubbles would open, 
emitting a watery-like substance, apparently 
poisonous. One of the leading doctors here 
treated me, and applied the usual physician’s 
remedies without benefit. My brother rec- 
ommended that I try Cuticura. The first 
application was soothing, and before the box 
was half gone the disease had disappeared. 

H. C. BARNET, 614 Race 8t., Cinn., O. 

Sreepr Cope Treatuent ror Every Kip or Ec- 
zema, wita [Loss ov Hatz.— Warm baths with Curt 


cura Soap, gentle anointings with Cvricura, purest of 
emollients, and mild doses of Coricura Reso.vert. 


Sold throughout the world. Porrer Davo arn Cuem, 
Coap., Sole Props., Boston. “ How to Cure Eczema,” free, 














LARKIN SOAP. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully osxplained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


pene gem 9 beam Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregatjonalist, Sept. 22 


















The Best 
Bread-makers. 


Swansdown 
Baking 


Powder. 
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S. S. PIERCE CoO., 





Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts., \ Coolidge’s 
Copley Square . ae - >» BOSTON. Corner, 
Central Wharf. ..... «J BROOKLINE 













Shepard, Norwell & Co. 





Subway Cars Stop at the Park Street Transfer Station 
Opposite Winter Street, One Minute’s Walk to our Store. 


Golden Fleece Blankets 


Unless you have visited our Blanket Department you cannot 





\ 


begin to have an idea of the range and variety of Blankets which | 
we have to offer. If you want a good Blanket, or a cheap Blanket, | 


a big Blanket or a little Blanket you cannot fail to find what you 


want in our great Blanket Department. College men furnishing 


rooms and in search of a really good Blanket will find these state. 
ments of ours particularly true. Mothers of families can find 
what they want. 


Young couples just starting in housekeeping 


cannot do better than to make their selections from the almost | 


infinite variety of our great stock. Bachelors wishing to make 
their rooms at once pleasing and comfortable will be repaid for 
visiting our store in search of a thoroughly attractive and 
artistic Blanket. 

“Our Golden Fleece,” the best Blanket in all respects ever 
put upon the market at the price. It is light, warm, looks well 
and is reasonable in cost. 


$4.50 


11-4 regular family size, one of 
the handsomest and best 


Blankets sold $5.00 


in America, for 


10-4 size for brass 


or single beds at measuring 80 inches wide 


and 86 inches 
long, for .... 


Extra large size, not obtainable 


con, me $8 50 


inches, for... 








Winter Street, Boston. 








Fall Fashions 
in Carriages 


The limitations of an advertisement permit only a 
casual mention of our extensive line of Fall Pleasure 
Vehicles. 

Suflice to say that in our experience of over 30 years, 
designing, building and distributing select carriages, we 
have never before been able to offer such a variety of 
clever carriage masterpieces, both finished and in process. 

Carriage connoisseurs everywhere must feel an inter- 
est in such productions. We shall be glad to furnish de- 







Hot 


The French Carriage Co. 


FERDINAND F. FRENCH 
83 and 85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 










tails, prices, photos and, when desired, special drawings. | 





This Beautiful Picture to every 
Reader of “‘ Congregationalist ”’ 


FREE. 


I will send one 
of these 
PICTURES 
FREE 


upon receipt of 

25 Best Soap wrapper 
Trade-Marks, or 

ten 1776 Soap Powder 
Trade-Marks, or 

the coupons found 

in the cans of our 

Best Baking Powder. 

I have also 

a series of 18 

Beautiful Artists’ Proof 
Etchings, which can be 
obtained in the same 

A complete 
catalogue will be sent 


manner. 


free upon application ~ 


if 2c. stamp is inclosed. 
Colored Panel, 14x28. GREETINGS OF SPRING 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
Best Soap or 1776 Soap Powder 


ADDRESS DEPT. G, P. 0. BOX 2917, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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We offer it in four sizes, as follows: 


12-4 size, same quality, but : 
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